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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


rT LEARN, in my retired situation, 
with great regret, that the hallowing 
of the Lord’s “Day is considered, by 
jncreasing numbers, even of parvone 
not unfavourable to the cause of reli- 
~jon, rather as a matter of expedien- 
y, than of moral obligation. J ain 
lee ply convinced, hor vever, that such 
n opinion is very linyur lous to the 
rause of truce goi dliness ; > both In re- 
2 arnanee who enter- 
of the circle, more or less 
which heir influence 
stendse I shall therefore ar: 
ghts both on the original 
of the Sabbath—the Sa ab. 
an, as : part of the Mosaic 
the obligation 
i the Christian Sabbath, or, more 
vroperly speaking, rue Loxp’s Day. 
I: is c vident, even from the Fourth 
| niall: that the Sabbath was 
nstituted in commemoration of the 
“In six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the sea and 
i} that in them is, and rested the 
eventh dav: wherefore the Lord 
lessed the S: silat h Day, and hallow- 
“t.” Sx. 11 ) Now, what 
ason can be assigned, why this in- 
ded commemoration should never 
eo intimated to mankind, till above 
rot shu ndred years s alter 
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ie creation ? Had the rational crea- 

ires of God no cause or reason to 

emember that event, during these 

revoly ages: Had God no wor- 

, ‘ulppers all this time? Were none 

naer Obligations to worship him ! 

Would the Sabbath be less needful, 

iseful, or expedient, in a to the 
ors 0 ge hed. before the 
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Moses, than it was afterwards? Or 
why should that at length be given to 
avery small portion of the human 
race, in which, in respect of the rea- 
son assigned for its institution, all 
men are equally concerned ? 

It has long appeared to me, that 
any man, not having previously form- 
ed another system from books or rea- 
soning, on reading the words of Mo- 
ses, when he had finished his most 
sublime narrative of God’s creating 
the world, must conclude, that the 
og of the Sebbath was di- 

rectly mace on that crand occasion : 
conclusion would be the 

ame, whether he read the passage 
in the original Hebrew or in our 
translation. Thus the heavens and 
the earth were finished, and all the 
host of them. And on the seventh 
day God ended his work which he 
had made ; and rested on the seventh 
day from all his work that he had 
made. And God blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it; because that in 
it he had rested from all his work 
which God created and made.” (Gen. 

1—3.) The institution concerns 
the whole num n race, as much as 
the nation of Israel: and the reason 
for thus setting apart a continually 
returning season, as a memorial of 
the creation completed and rested in 
by the great Creator, scemed in some 
respects more cogent, before the en- 
trance of sin had marred the beauty 
o} the work, and interrupted his full 
acd! uiescence in it as “very good,” 
than afterward:, when-“ it repented 


the Lord that he had made man, 
and it grieved him at his heart,’ 


(Gen. vi, 6) and when man’s rest 
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in God and his works had been by 
the Fall disturbed or destroyed. 

But Dr. Paley, (a name in many 
respects justly entitled to bigh re- 
eard) muintains, that “we hear no 
more of the Sabbath, or of the seventh 
day, as ip any other manner distin- 
vuished from the other s.x, until the 
history brines us Gown to the so- 
journing of the Jews* in the Wilder- 
ness. It Is unaccountable,” he says, 
* that no mention of it, no occasion 
of even the obscurest allusion to It 
should occur, citer in the general 
history of the world before the call 
of Abrah: MN, which contains, we ad- 
mit, ony afew memoirs of its early 
acs, und these extremely abridged ; 
or, Which is more to be wondered at, 
In that of the lives cof the three first 
patriarchs, which 
the account is sufficiently circum- 
stantial and particular.’ ft seems 
here conceded, that we could not rea- 
sonably expect to hear et the Sab- 
bath, except among the worshippers 
of the true God, curing the ages 
which clapsed between Adim and 
Moses: and doubtless they who re- 
nounced God, and became either 
atheists or idolaters, whether before 
or alter the Deluge, would renounce 
the Sabbath also, if it really had been 
instituted ; nay, they wou'd use their 
influence to coma it, as the Infi- 
dels on the continent endeavoured 
by all means to do in our times. 

But is Dr. Paley’s statement, in 
this passage, accurate e Is he well 
rounded In averring, that not even 
the obscurest allusicu ts made to the 
seventh day, before the call of Abra- 
ham, or in the history of the three 
first patriarchs? ‘The only account 
on which the least dependance can 
be placed respecting these remote 
Woes, 1S contained exclusively In the 


urate, though very 


* It is very inacc 
common, to call the whole nation, at this 
early period, Jews, Sfuceans, from Judah 
The name is never used in Scripture, tll 
atier the division of the nation tatoo two 
kingdoms, under Jeroboam, and seldom 
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) Odligativit of the Cdirisiian Sabbath. i June, 


Book of Genesis. Yet the division 
of time by weeks, of which some 
traces at least may be found in othe: 
histories, and of other nations, seems 
to have been the remains of an origi. 
nal tradition, retained among the 
descendants of Noah, as separated 
into many regions before the days of 
Abraham. 

Is it then a fact, that there are ne 
Intimations, and not even the ob 
scurest allusions made tothe Sabbath 
or the seventh day, in the Book ot 
Genesis? ‘Yet seven days,” say: 
the Lord, “and I wall cause it torain 
on the earth forty days, and fort 
nivhis.”? (Gen. vil. 4.) This migirt 
be left unnoticed, except as it intro. 
duces naa which follows 1n the next 
chapter. At the end of forty days 
Noah opened tne windows of th 
ark which he had made, and he sen: 
forth a raven. ’—* And he stayed ye! 
other seven days, and again he sen 
forth the dove out of the ark.’?— 
“ And he stayed yet other seven ders, 
and sent forth the dove which re. 
turned not again to him any more.” 
(Gen. viil. 6—12 ) Is here no inti 
mation that the end of every seven 
days brought with it something pe- 
culiar and distinguishing from the 
end of any other period of time: 
May it not, nay, does it not imply, 
that the Sabbath was observed in the 
ark, at the close of the devotions o! 
which the dove was once and agar 

ent forth : 

The word which is. translatec 
week, occurs twice In the twenty- 
ninth chapter of Genesis, (ver. 27— 
29.) and is used in various parts ¢: 
Scripture for a term of time con 
taining seven _ (Deut. xvi. 9 
10. 16; Jer. ; Ezek. xlv. 21. 
Dan. Ix. is. a This 1s at 
least an obscure intimation, that th 
division of time into weeks was know? 
even in Luban’s family : and whence 
should this division origin ates bu! 
from the appointment ofthe Sabbath 
Or, whv should that precise term be 
used, Which every where, after the 
civying of the Law, has referet 
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‘he division of time, by the weekly 
return of the Sabbath, 1f the Sabbath 
had never yet been appointed or 
known ? 

If, however, no traces at all could 
be found in the history, of any regard 


othe seventh d lay, before e the inal 
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Moses, this woul 
nent of the Sabbath 


| by no means prove 
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east trace 


Pestameni, from Moses to Malachi, 
sf the observance instituted in the 
Taw conceraing the red deifer which 
was to be burni, and the ashes col- 
lected, ind mixed with water, for a 
water of pr eit yins rthe unclean. (N um. 
six.) Yet who doubts whether this 
was. ever 72stituted ; OV, indeed, 
vhether It was generally observed £ 
ihe Apostle speaks of 1t as an ordi- 
yance well known, and in common 
ase, (iieb. ix, 13.) No instance, tn 
like manner, occurs, in which several 
ther legal appointments are men- 


tioned, after the time of their insti-™ 


tution, ull the close of their history, 
so that eztire silence would not prove 
the negative. 

gain; Dr. Paley considers the 
mention of the Sabbath made in the 
history of Israel, previously to the 
civing ofthe Law from Mount Sinai, 
as its “first actual institution.” But 
ict the narrative be carefully ex- 
snlned: “It came to pass on the 

th day they eathered twice as much 
bread, two omers for one man: and 
wl tue ralers of the congregation 
“ame and ag Moses. And he said 
unto them, This 1s that which the 
Lord hath said, ‘Lo-morrow is the rest 
boly Sabbath unto the Lord: 
oake that which ye will bake to- 
‘ay, and seethe that ye will seethe, 
ind that which remaineth over lay 
1» for to be kept until the morning. 
And they laid it up ull the morning, 
‘is Moses bade: and it did not stink, 
‘either was there any worm therein. 
ind Moses said, Eat that to- day ; for 
Oday isa Sabbath to the Lord: to- 
déy ye shall not tind itin the field. 
1 days shall ve gather it, but on 
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the seventh day, whichis the Sabbath, 
in it there shall be none. And it 
came to pass, that there went out 
some of the people on the seventh 
day for to gather, and they found 
none. And the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, How Jonge do ye refuse to keepmy 
coimmandiments and my laws! See, 


for that the Lord 
Sub 


ath given you the 
sath, therefore he giveth you on 
the sixih day the bread of two d.ys: 
abide ye every man in his place, let 
ho man go out of his place on the 
seventh day. So the people res'ed 
on the seventh day.” (Exod. xvi 
oe , 


ot homme), J 
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It does not appear that any order 
had previously been given to the 
people in this matter: but finding a 
more abundant supply of manna on 
the sixth day, and, as it is highly 
probable, having been accustomed on 
the sixth day, to make some prepara- 
tion for the seventh, when they had 
it in their power, they of their own 
accord gathered a double quantity 
Had any public directions or orders 
been given to this effect, the rulers 
especially must have known it, as 
they would have been employed In 
making them known to the rest of the 
people. In this case, then, how 
could it be, that they should come to 
inform Moses, asif something unex- 
pected, and, as they feared, wrong, 
had taken place ? Again, Is the an- 
swer of Moses at all like the “ actual 
institution” of a most important or- 
dinance, which had never betore been 
known or thoug! itot? Is it not evi- 
dently the pointing out to them of ; 
previous Institution, which many of 
them had lost sight of, or deemed 
not obligatory on the present occa- 
sion’ Indeed, the whole is most evi- 
dently a reference to things already 
known, but Jost signt of, or forgotten ; 
and not the enacting of an original 
law, the instituuion of an original or- 
dinance. A law was indeed given, 


but that law was, that none should go 
cuton the seventh day “to gather 
manna,’ and not the law of the Sab. 
and command 


bath itselt. ‘“EPhis law 
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ment some broke, and were rebuked 


for it: but the obligation of resting 
on the Sabbath Day is throughout 
taken for granted. If similar lan- 


gtlaye were found in any act of par- 
liament, would not it be supposed 
to reiate to some frrevious’y existing 
law ? Would it be regarded as an ac- 
tual and most Important, and entirely 
mew act ot the leyislature? Butil the 
language of Moses refers to any ex- 
isting law, in some measure known 
to Israel, what law, except that in 
the second chapter of Genesis, can 
be intended ? 

It is highly en that Moses 
wrote the Book of Genesis, while he 
remained with Jethro as a shepherd ; 
and that some of the leadins contents 
of it were before this time m 
known to the peopie. 

ln ent coincidence 
view of Whole transaction, the 
observance of the Sabbath is enjoined 
in the Decalowue, In a form entirely 
different irom that of the other Com- 
N21 referring 
observance be but 
Which the people were prone to tor- 
eet. “ Remember the Sabbath Day 
to keep it holy. Six days shalt theu 


Jabour, and do all thy work ; but the 
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iments: and evidently 
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seventh day is the Sabbath of the 
Lord thy God. In it thou shalt not 
do any work, thou, bor thy son, nor 


thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor 
thy meid servant, nor thy cattle, nor 
thy stranger thatis within thy estes.” 
This seems to reter to a 
more full and express on the subject, 
than the regulations in the Gxnecdth 
chapter which have been consider- 
ed; and this idea is confirmed by the 
words, “the seventh day zs the Sab- 
bath,” not siadi be. So to Israci the 
seventh day Is called ‘the Sabbath 
(or rest) of the Lord thy God,” with 
evident allusion to the narration con- 
tained in the sccond of Gencsis: 
“On the seventh day God ended his 
work which he had made, and 
vested on the seventh day from ali his 
sade. And God 
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fied it, because on it he had reere, 
from ail his work which God created 
and made.” (Gen. a. 2, 3.) Thus 
the commandment also ts. enforce: 
by similar language: ‘for in. si: 
days the Lord made heaven 
carth, the sea, and all that in them is. 
and rested the seventh day; where 
fore the Lord blessed the sevens! 
dav, and hallowed it.”’ The words 
rendered keep. holy, hallowed, and 
sanctified, are, in the original, the 
same modification of the same ver}. 
which rendersthe resemblance of th: 
two passages more exact than it al) 
pears In the translation. 

This commandment forms a part ot 
the moral law, which is allowed to be 
of universal and permanent obliga. 
tion on mankind, as far as made 
known to them; and is enforced by 
a consideration which applics equally 
to the whoie human race. On what 
rrounds then can it reasonably be 
supposed to have lost its 
under the Christion dispensation? 
Our Saviour, indeed, as 


and 


autuority 


“ Lord alse 


of the Sabbath-day,’? micht not only 
explain and cnicree this command: 


inent, but also change the day of the 
seven which sheuld be kept holy, 
lor whether the seventh or the firs’ 
day of the week, ts merely a circum- 
stance of the tustitution, and not a 
all e ore to its substantial require 
ment of sanctifving one se syenth par 
e our time, in the manner i i 
cribed : while the very term, ‘Lore 
af the Sabbath-day,” implies that the 
Institution which should be mace 
would be of eg jwal obligation. In the 
Decalocue there i s nothing cere 
enjoined concerning the sacred uy 
since it was also intend 
o forma pal 
of the judi 


rule in 2 


' 
mr? * 
tsuie 


of rest; 
ed, in some respects, t 


both of the —, and 


nn ignteg ie, with a speci 
to the nation of Israel—w' 


hat in other places more par 
ticular rules are given, and even the 
penalty of death is annexed to the 
external requisitions 
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violation of its 


(Exod, XXX]. 1 Sune 17 . 
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Num. xv. 32—36.) Several also of 
the solemn days appointed to be 
strictly observed, during the sacred 
festivals, were called sabsaths, and 
vere allowed by a part of the ritual 
‘acvy and lost their oblig:uen when 
that law, which was but @ * shaGow 
of good things to come,” had re. 
-eiyed its accomplishment. (Lev. XVI. 
ls xxiii. 24. 52. 385 XXv. 4 5 Neh. x. 
3; Isa.i.15.) Yo these the Apostic 
evidently refers, when he says, * Let 
no man judge you in meat, andin drink, 
orin respect of a holy day, or of the 
new moon, or of the Sabbath-days, 
which are a shadow of things to 
come, but the body is of Christ,” 
(Col. ii. 16, 17,) and not exclusively, 
or principally, of the day of sacred 
rest, which had nothing typical in its 
original institution,exceptas ashadow 
of the blessed holy rest of heaven. 
‘Heb. iv. 9. Gr.) The very position 
thatthe rest of heaven is the keefizrg 
fa sabbath, (caeelicues,) powertully 
conveys the idea that the holy rest of 
the Sabbath was intended to be a most 
spiritual and heavenly part of man’s 
eeligion on earth ; an anticipation of 
neaven, and a preparation for that 
yerfect worship, and complacency, 
and rest in God which will take place 
there: indeed, the Apostle’s whole 
argument implies this. But how 
will this idea consist with the Sab. 
ath having been only a ritual ap- 
pointment to Israel; a part of the 
temporary dispensation of Moses; 
‘osing its authoritative energy, when 
that ceased; and thenceforth, no 
more than a matter of expediency ! 

Indeed, where the word Is used in 
the plural, sabéaths or salbath-days, 
it generally refers to those other in- 
stituted seasons of rest, as well as to 
the weekly sabbaths. The Fourth 
Commandment, as it stands in the 
‘wentieth of Excdus, is the language 
of Jrnovan himself, asa Law-giver ; 
but as it occurs again in the fifth of 
Deuteronomy, it is introduced by 
Moses in the character. as i f 
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a preacher, and as a part of his au- 
thoritative and most earnest instruc- 
tions given to a new generation of 
Isracl, a very short time before his 
death. “Keep the Sabbath-day to 
sanctify it, as the Lord thy God hath 
commanded thee.’ Having thus re- 
icrred to the original commandment, 
of which they were already in posses- 
sion, he omitted the reason given for 
the criginal institution of the Sabbath 
asa memorial of the creation, which 
belongs to all mankind; and annexed 
an additional reason for Israels par- 
ticuiar regard to that appointment, 
from their peculiar obligations to the 
Lord their God. “Remember that 
thou wast a servant in the land of 
Egypt, and that the Lord thy God 
brought thee out thence, through a 
mighty hand, and by a stretched ont 
arm : therefore the Lord thy Ged 
commanded thee to keep the Sab- 
bath-day.”” (Deut. v. 12. 15.) Othe: 
nations, having turned from God to 
idois, were left to “walk in thei: 
own ways;’’ but Israel were redecm- 
ed “that they might observe his 
statutes, and keep his laws.” (Ps. 
cv, 43, 45.) This, therefore, was 
additional to Israel; but it did not 
vacate the original reason, which, 
however neglected or disregarded, 
was common to them with the rest 
of the human race. The Lerd in- 
deed says to Ezekiel respecting Israe} 
exclusively, ** Moreover I gave them 
my Sabbaths, to be a sign between 
me and them, that they may know 
that Lam the Lord that sanctity them,” 
(Ezek. xx. 12.) This Dr. Paley thinks 
greatly confirms his opinion, that the 
first actual institution of the Sabbath 
was made, in respect to the manna, 
as was above stated. But (not te 
dwell on the word being plural, and 
so Including the other seasons called 
Sabbaths, as well as the weekly Sab- 
baths.) might net God, who, as Crea- 


tor, had at first civen the Sabbath as 
a day of sacred rest to Adam and al! 
his « for their hiches: 


escendants, 
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cood; after they had almost univer- 
sally forsaken him to worship idols, 
and with him renounced his Sabbath ; 
his Sabbath renewedly to Is- 
racl,as a special favour, as a sin of 
his separatine them from aii ovier 
nallons ; and as a 
and personal sanctity : 
can be assigzned why lie aieghé net 
this 

Indeed, the sau 
ims would po “ap 


give 
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Decaloguc to be ritual, and to Lave 
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! 


e Ten Commandments in- 
‘roduced by this declaration—- {ana 
the wore thy God, who brought thee 
out of the land ol Lieypt, out of the 
house > But whats 
thecloglan doubts the universal, un- 
authority and oblig 
of that Law, which, with this intro- 
duction, was delivered by Jenovan 
to Israel! Why then doubt the au- 
thority and obligation of the bourth 
Commandment, reason — 
would by no means be aliowed con- 
clusive, in respect of the other mine : 
In the historical and prephetical 
part of the Old ‘Testament, from the 
cays of Moses, to the close ot that 
dispensation, the weekly Sabbath is 
spoken of, and the sanctification of it 
nisi d, as of moral obligation, and 
not as mcrely a ritual 
and thise 
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Chrisliai SQaobain. [ June, 
praises uuto thy name,O Most High! 
to shew forth thy loving-kindness in 
the morning, and thy faithfulness 
every nipht.’ (Ps. xcit. title, 1, 2.) 
Aad the whole of this ** Sone for the 
relates to those things 
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Subbuth-davy, 


ju Yelyeion which the other Psalm sq 
decidedly referred to, sacrifices and 


lo! 


1lso Says, 1 


ceremonia Servances. 

nthe hame 
Lord, * “io what purpose ts the 
“vour sucrilices 


1 J am fu 


na cal 
Na oO} 


of the 
inulti- 
UilO Me, saith 
1 oi the burnt-of- 
ferines re the iat of fed 
beasis 3 and delight notin the blood 
oi builocks, or of lambs, or of he. 
gouts. When ye come to appear be- 
wae hath required this at 
cad my courts ? Bring 
Gblations : incense is 
an avomi The new 
moons ane CAunOt away 
With; ii is Iniguity, even the 


tines 3 your 
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reveaica. 


moons and ap- 
aie & J Yet 

the same prophet, evide 
saith the Lord, Keep ye judgment 
to be Biessed is the man 
t H . - red 
hand trom doing: aby CVvi, 


niy soul hateth; they 
Loem. fiaa, 4; 
ntly predict 
ing evangelical umes, 
and do justice; for my salvation ts 
h this; that keepeth the 
I unto the eunuchs, 


toine ; Lam weary t 
Sa Says 4 66 Thu 
near to come, and my rightcousness 
{ 
from polluting it, and keep- 
"Thus saith the Lord 
a er ‘ee ‘ d h nce 
VIAIDALDS, an ChRoOOSC 
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that keep my 


’ st b | = 
the thines that please me, and li 
hold on my Covenanis: even unto 


them will l eive a place and a name 
better than of sons and of daughters: 
I wiil them an everlasung 
nume, that shail pot be cut off. Also 
the sons of the stranger, that join 
themselves unto the Lord, to serve 
him, and to Jove the name of the 
Lord, to be his servants, every one 
that kcepeth the Subbath from pol- 
luting it, and taketh hold of my 
covenant; even them will I bring 

mountain, and 


rive 
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them joyful in my house of prayer: 
their burnt-offerings, and their sacri- 
lices shall be accepted upen mine 
(Ilsa. Iwi. 1—7.) On this 
Scripture, I observe, 1. That the 
keeping of the Sabbath Is closely 
connected with “ keeping the hand 


altar.’ 


c t o- Pe —e canes 
from GO!Inge aby evil ; and With 
“serving the Lord, loving the name 
of tbe Lord, and being his ser- 


yants ;” things most 
moral obligation. That “the sons 
of the Stranger,” are called upon “to 
keep the Sabbath from poliuang a 
where not the least allusion is made 
to circumcision, or ritual ob- 
servance, except sacrifice They 
might become the servants of the 
Lord, without taking on them the 
yoke of the ceremonial law, but 

without “keeping the Sabbath trom 
polluting it.” 3. Many uncircumcised 
Gentiles sent or brought sacrifices to 
tic temple before the abolition of the 
lecal dispensation: they professed 
their faith and love, and reward to the 
God and his worship in this par- 
ticular: though not proselyted to the 
religion of Moses; but spiritual 
“sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jc- 
sus Christ,’? are In several Sees 
predicted in language taken from thc 
typical oblations. The word is 
plural, sabdathis, when the cunuchs 
are mentioned. ‘Lhese 
Wallin a 


israelites, and in 


any 


tr > 
Tue 


' 


sd ’ 
“. P 1. + owe 
Miyake iJ 


tor ‘ € 
\s a @escee 


} : er a " Ti. ce, See a ees 
“salvation of Goa which was near to 
‘onie, his righteousness to be re- 
yoe a , ; , + oy } ‘ 1} ‘ 4 
vealed 5? it was proper that thes 


should “walk in all the ord/nazces 


. Y . - "1? a ww« %¢ « a4 By gn 

as well as commandments of the 
e) 7 oOo ‘ot t a 

Lord.’ (Ps. xxiv. S—5; 1.25; Luke 

6) 

4 . ' . . }] me! ’ 

{1} anotpet c} rapier s vr C [ ‘ “1, QO} = 
ations, exciusive iy Oi mo ‘al obliga- 
UOD, and with undoubted relercnee 


; ’ oud 


to the times of the Gosne!l, the pro- 


phet concludes in this mann If 
theu turn thy feot from the S 

tom doing thy pleasure on my 

day; and call the Sabbath a 


/ } , . ’ , 
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ly Of the Lora, . a ; and 


undenledly of 
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shalt honour him, not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own plea- 
surc, nor speaking thine own words ; 
then shalt thou delight thyself in the 
Lord: and I will cause thee to ride 
upon the high pieces of the earth, 
aud feed thee with the heritage of 
Jacob thy father: for the mouth o} 
the Lord hath spoken it.” (Isa. Ivin. 
15, 14.) Now, where is similar lan- 
ruare used in the Old Lestament, 
coucert any ritual COTTER, 


1D e 


concerning any thing pecuilar to 
the Mosaic dispensation ? 4 delight, 
the holy of the Lord, honourable.” 


What is there cer foealitied in that 
which ts required in order to honour 
God, namely, the hallowing his holy 
day or that not most per- 
tect uy accord with that spiritual wot 
the Gospel calls us 


} ‘s . 
aoes 


to which 
lat, that is notmest congenial with 
ose who ure the most spiritua! 
. ° re = , ‘ ‘ 
worshl} God uncerthe Gos- 
Is not — sulted 


Pers Ol 


il te nee 
oe me vy Mat, that 
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to prepare tne soul for © that keeping 
of a Sabbath reserved for o. Mie 
dana ol (Heb. iv. 9. Gr.) What, 


~ f Nat Is not an anticipation of that Sa- 
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(Matt. xi. J—-14; Mark iii, 3-5; 
Luke vi. l—11; xiii. 1@—17; John 
vil. 22, 23.) Now, if the Sabbath 
was about to Cease, as a part of the 
Divine law, being merely ceremo- 
nial, and not of moral obligation, why 
should our Lord enter so explicitly 
on these exact distinctions, which 
would be of no use beyond the pre- 
sent time? Why are they so par- 
ticularly recorded, in the Evangelists, 
or future generations, if they form 
no part of our rule of conduct under 
the New Testament? But if he, 
* the Lord of the Sabbath Cay,” while 
he changed the day irom the seventh 
to the first of the weck, intcuded the 
moral obligation contniuc 
stantially the samc In his 
to the end of time, 


fe) sul Je 


le ariavsle 
aie aom 


then all this was 


obviously needful, and most highly 
important. 

Lhe seventh cay of the week was 
appointed as the seascn of sacred 
rest, aS @ memorial of the Lord’s 
resting on the seventh day, after 
having finished the creation. ‘This 
continued also under tlie Mosaic dis- 


pensation, there having been no pecu- 
liar reason why any change should 
be made. But whenthe Divine Sa- 
viour, having finished on earth 
work of man’s redempuon, 
rom the dead on the “tirst day of 
was pecahtarly proper 
Lal should be appointed 


his 


arose 


the week, it 
hat a Memor 


of this prand and interesting event, 
on which every human hope ieee 
‘fo fallen man, redemption is a far 
ereater benefit than creation, * We 
bless thec for our creation, preserva- 
tion, and ail the blessings of this 
ife; but, adove ail, for thine inest- 
mable love, li the redemption ot the 


world by our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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flere, then, is a suliicient and satis- 
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actory reason, why “tie lord of 
.: a ' ' , 
che Sabbath-dey” should sy ute 


she first day of the week instead of 
he seventh, ‘ 1S the ncmoa! at 
more exalted Liessing to 
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Christian Sabsaih. [ June, 
nearly in the same part of the plo! 2€ 
and while the worshippers of 
true God were few, and seneraliy in- 
habited the same part of! the country, 
it would be easy to know which 
the seventh day, or the Sabbath ; but, 
when the worid became tnhablied in 
every palt, and the WoOlsihlpbers of 
God were foundin all the four quar. 
ters of the globe, it could nor uv so 
easy to determine with certainty 


the 


Was 


Lae 
appointed season, Of two noveva 
tors sailing round the worl. ‘p- 
posite directions, one weuid i al 
the other goin a day im brs cetoputa 


tion: there wouid : 
tion In thei ealculetion co: time. 
Now, which wouid be the seventh 
day of the week to each of these navi 
rators? ‘Piis may shew, that the 
precise day, or hour, 1s not cosentia! 
tothe moral obligation ; and that the 
substitution of the first day instead 
of the seventh, was only a circum: 
stantial and pot an esseniial altera- 
tion. And il in cach country on the 
elobe that day, which according 
yea computation is the first day 
of the week, be observed as o memo- 
vial of our Redecmer’s resurrection 
the commandment is obeyed, though: 
the day be not ex.ctly ihe same it 
Britain as at Calcutta. 

The very day when cur Lord arose 
ihe first day of the weck,” Us espe. 
clally noted by the evangelist. 

“The same day at evening, being 
the first day of the week, when the 
doors were shut where the disciples 
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were asscmbied for fear of the 
Jews, came ccctong and stood in the 
midst, and h unto them, Peace 
“a unto nen (Jolin xx. 19.) On 
ihe first day of the week, as it i 
gencraily admitted, Le met then 
again with the same gracious, saluta- 
tion. (ver. 26.) As Jesus arose ob 
the iirst day of the week, so th 
Holy Spirit dcscended on the same, 
Seven WECKS, Ol ti  & fiftieth Cay 
afterwards; which tended to hio- 
nour that day, thel was soon to be 
setapart as the Christian Sabb. th.” 
‘Note to Scott's Family Bible—Ac's 
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ii. 1.) ‘* Upon the first day of the 
week, when the disciples were come 
together, to break bread, Paul prea- 
ched to them.” ‘It is not said, that 
the disciples were called together as 
on a special occasion, but that they 
came together according to general 
practice. Hence it is evident, that 
Christians were accustomed to as- 
semble for religious worship on the 
first day of the week ; but the change 
from the seventh to the fArst seems 
to have been gradually and silently 
introduced, by example rather than 
by express precept.” (Note, Scott 
on Actsxx.7—12.) The Jewish con- 
verts still observed the seventh-day 
Sabbath: and the Apostles took the 
opportunity, which the Sabbath gave 
them, for meeting the Jews and 
preaching to them in their syna- 
cosues ; Outit does not appear, from 
‘he history, that Christians in any 
other way observed it: so thatall the 
authority and obligation of the origi- 
nal institution was thus virtually 
viven by * the Lord of the Sabbath- 
day, to the sacred rest of the first 
day of the week.” 

“Upon the first day of the week, 
‘et every one of you lay by him in 
store, as God hath prospered him.’’ 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2.) “The argument 
irom this passage for the observance 
of the Lord’s day as a Christian Sab- 
vath, is very conclusive ; for unless 
‘hie were a custow in the apostolical 
churches, why should *the first day 
of the week’ be mentioned in this 
connection :’? ‘Note, ibid. 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1, 2.) 

But it will be inquired, Did the 
primitive Christians regard the whole 
first day of the week as sacred time? 
is it not said, that they held their 
assemblies in the evening ? Could 
servants and slaves, or even the rela- 
uons of idolaters or Jews, keep holy 
the Lord’s day, as the Fourth Com. 
faandment required the Israelites to 
hallow the Sabbath ?—-To this I 
would answer, If the words of the 
Fourth Commandment itseif be care- 
viy examined, it will be seen, that a 

Virist, Observ. No. 186. 
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large proportion of the responsibility, 
as to hallowing the Sabbath, belong- 
ed to the heads of families; to whom 
especially the con:mand Is addressed. 
Many things, even in the families of 
Israelites, would be necessary to ser- 
vants, and others In infertor stations, 
which were not zecessary in their 
superiors; and the crime of render- 
ing them necessary rested on the 
latter, especially in the case of 
slaves. 

Thus it is in the West Indies: 
the slaves who embrace Christianity, 
I apprehend, all acknowledge the 
obligation of the Lord’s day, and 
count themselves criminal if they 
willingly violate it ; yet they are often 
compelled, by strong necessity, to do 
many things on that day which are 
inconsistent with the entire’ rest 
which it requires. One of them, 
being commanded by his owner to go 
and take him some fish on the Lord’s 
day, and being told that he shouid be 
paid for it, answered, ‘ Nay, if you 
force me to labour on the Lord’s day, 
I will not take any thing for what I 
do.’”’ 

But this partial violation must have 
been far more generally the case in 
countries where no Sabbath was at 
all acknowledged; except the se- 
venth-day Sabbath among small num- 
bers, It appears to me, that to ob- 
serve the sacred day as it ought to be 
observed, in countries where Chris- 
tianity is professed, would, in these 
circuinstances, have been impractica- 
ble. The Lord “ willeth mercy and 
not sacrifice :’’ the letter of the pre- 
cept must bow tothe spirit of it; es- 
pecially in respect of those numbers 
who, in inferior stations, formed a 
part ot heathen families. But, in 
proportion as heads of families em- 
braced Christianity, and their num- 
bers were multiplied, it is manifest, 
from all subsequent history, that the 
Christian day ot rest was sanctified, 
and had in honour, as_ the allotment 
of ume which “ the Lord of the Sab- 
bath-day”’ had demanded for himself ; 
and by no means as merely a matter 
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of expediency, and advantageous, in 
giving the opportunity of assembling 
in sacred worship.” For in the first 
times of Christianity it gave no such 
opportunity, above what might have 
been enjoyed on any other day; nay, 
much tess to the Jewish converts 
than the seventh day would have 
done. Yet it might be questioned, 
whether the Christian day of sacred 
rest were not more conscientiously 
observed, before the observance of 
it was made a part of the law or cus- 
tom of many nations, than it ever 
has been since. Yet still this /ex 
and custom givcs many and great ad- 
vantages both to ministers and Chris- 
tians in general, in hallowing the 
Lord’s day: and I own, I cannot see 
the reason why Christian rulers 
should not be considered as perform- 
ing an important duty, In restraining 
all those practices on the Lord’s day 
which interfere with men’s thus hal- 
lowing it; as much as Nehemiah did 
his duty in enforcing the observance 
of the Jewish Sabbath (Neh. xili. 
15—-21 ;) provided they do not inter- 
fere with the rights of conscience, in 
things more immediately pertaining 
to the worship of God, or the man- 
ner of performing that worship,—or 
enforce by frenaidty any thing beyond 
the external observance, and even 
that only negatively. 

But the way in which the Apostle 
John speaks, in the book of the Re. 
velations, on this subject, seems to 
me fully decisive. He evidently calls 
“the first day of the week” rue 
LorbD’s DAY, (Kupiexy gucoe, as St. 


Paul calls the Eucharist Kupsexey 
dcimvey, THE LORD’s suPPER.) Now, 
if “the first day of the week” 


be “the Lord’s day,” in the same 
sense that the Eucharist is “the 
Lord’s supper ;”’ the one the memo- 
rial of his resurrection, the otber of 
his crucifixion ; surely the observance 
of it is no matterof mere expediency, 
but of the bighest possible obliga- 
tion. Zhe day is his ; and that suf- 


ficiently shews In what manner it 
ourht to be employed, as far as op- 
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portunity and ability will permit. 
Surely the Lord’s day should be 
wholly devoted to the Lord; and 
none of its hours employed in a se. 
cular, a sensual, or a dissipated man. 
ner. Compare the above expression 
with the words of the Fourth Com. 
mandment: “ The seventh day is the 
Sabbath of the Lord thy God.” In 
like manner, “ The first day is the 
day of the Lord thy Redeemer. Tie 
Lord hath blessed the Sabbath-day 
and hallowed it.”’ Has not the Lord 
Jesus blessed the first day, and_hal- 
lowed it? Is not the same stamp o: 
Divine authority given to the Chris- 
tian day of sacred rest, under the 
New ‘Testament, as was given to Is. 
rael’s day of sacred rest, under the 
Old Testament? In this connectior 
Ict us again consider the words of the 
evangelical prophet already quoted, 
and sce it they be not even more pe- 
culiarly appropriate to the Lord’s 
day, than they could possibly be to 
the Sabbath of Israel. 

Can any reason be assigned, why 
the memorial of the creation, or of 
Israel’s deliverance out of Egypt, 
should be honoured, and hallowed. 
and a delight, which does not apply 
with far more energy, to the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day, the me- 
morial of redemption, and the Re. 
deemer’s triumphant resurrection: 

If I mistake not, the Lord’s day. 
as the season of sacred rest in the 
times of the Messiah, was itself fore- 
told in prophecy. ** The stone, whici. 
the builders refused, is become the 
head stone of the corner. This i: 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvel. 
lous in our eyes. This is the day 
that the Lord hath made: we will re- 
Joice and be glad in it.” Ps. cxviii 
22—_25. What day, it may be ask- 
ed, did the Spirit of God who spak¢ 
by the Psalmist, intend? Must not 
we answer, The day on which the 
crucified Redeemer began his trl- 
umphs and victories, even the 
Lord’s day.” And if so, shail we 
not hallow that day, thus given, thus 
set apart, “this holy ef the Lord,” 
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this **honourable day??? Shall we 
suffer any of it to pass away in indo. 
ience and needless indulgence, or in 
any thing which a truly enlightened 
Israelite would have thought incon- 
sistent with his Sabbath-day. Tam 
not, however, exflatning the com- 
mandment, but enforcing its obliga- 
‘ion; and therefore I here conclude 
ny remarks. To 


Jo the Mditor of the Christian Observer, 

{HE most Satisfactory explanation I 
nave seen of the first passage alluded 
‘o by i s, Gen. li. 4—6,* ig that 
ziven by Wallet in his Commentary 
»1 Genesis. He thinks that the ne- 
vative used in the former part of the 
verse, is to be supplied in the fatter ; 
construction the more probable as 
tis perfectly censistent wiih the 
idiom of the language. ‘here is an 
wnulorous form oi expression in 
iixod. xx, 4, where the negative par-_ 
ticle, which is used in the beginning, 
is understood throusxhout. ‘Though 
questioning the accuracy of the au- 
thorized version be iiable to diminish 
the contidence in it, of those particu- 
larly who are unacquainted with the 
orivinal language; yet, when the 
rules of construction, and the opi- 
nions of learned men, justify us in 
adopting that interpretation which 
the consistency of the sentence re- 
qulves, we should seize with alacrity 
the opportunity of wresting an argu- 
iment trom the sceptic, and enlisting 
‘tin the cause of Revelation: but I 
lear that it requires a far more than 
hunian power to convince one “ who, 
having trusted to his own wisdom, 
has become a fool,’”? and has submit- 
ted to belteve the monstrous ab- 
surdity of a spontaneous Creation. 

In reference to the second passage, 
“phes. ii. 2, the word dyp, which oc- 
easions the principal difficulty, is 
certainly twice used by Homer, to 
signify darkness; but it is rather 
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extraordinary that in both instances 
the feminine article is prefixed: 
there is, however, a passage in the 
Seventeenth Idyllium of Theocritus, 
where it is evidently used to signify 
the infernal regions 
Tx St vox THs 

Atps wa xtxourras, obey Wadrsy OvRETE voCcE. 
But there is still a difficulty attending 
TS wvevucios: Our translation seems 
to refer it to rav apyovie Which is im- 
possible, neither will it make sense 
if putin apposition with r5 éZsciaes 15 
apes. The scholinm on this verse 
appears to be the most probable in- 
terpretation “ Jiv eZsriav Axyovla 78 ev 
10 aéos mvevyerlos 5 ylot trav wrovmpay 
avevualav:” this would have been 
more satisfactory 1f the expression 
In the original had been tray mvevict)| @y 
Te aepes: it is, however, easy to con. 
celve wvevustos to include all those 
beings who partake of the avévux 
srovmpov, and that it should be placed 
after aces to be near that part of 
the sentence to which it more im- 
mediately belongs. Under this sup- 
position, the passage may be render- 
ed thus—** According to him who 
hath dominion over the infernal spi- 
rits, his agents with the children of 
disobedience.” 5. 


Another correspondent, who signs 
himself : vn, takes the same view of 
these passages with S., with the ad- 
ditional remark, that “the expres- 
sion in Ephes. ii. 2, seems to refer 
to a Jewish tradition, that the air 
was inhabited by evil spirits ;’? and 
*¢ Satan,’ he adds, “is called by 
Jewish writers, ‘ lord of the winds.’ ” 


ERS 


fo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
To investigate the revealed will of 
God, as handed down to us in the 
sacred Scriptures, is, doubtless, a 
most effectual method of ascertain- 
ing the nature of Divine truth ; pro- 
vided the investigation be conducted 
with a spirit becoming the impor- 
tance of the subrect. But I appre: 


or f 
II 


hend, that unless there appear a pal- 
pabie and gross deviation from the 
true import of the original, when 
compared with parallel texts; and 
this after a very careful and con- 
scientious inquiry ; little benefit, or 
rather much injury, will arise to man- 
kind, by proposing alterations in the 
generally reccived and approved 
translation. Inthe present day es- 
pecially, pretenders to religious in- 
formation are so much more common 
than d.sciples in Christian principles 
and practice, that in order to repress 
the vanity which too often arises from 
knowledge when unaccompanied with 
picty, I would earnestly recommend 


a candid and liberal construction ef 


the received translation, rather than 
the adoption of new readings and 
latitudiparian conjectures. 

A moment’s consideration will be 
sufficient io shew. that it is necessary 
to guard very ccrefully against any 


infitagxcment upon the character of 


the Scriptures, as now publicly au- 
thorized and distributed. Ifa doubt 
is suffered to exist respecting the 
general truth and faithfulness of the 
translation, it will tend to loosen that 
just and proper confidence which 
now forms the basis of the hopes and 
joys of many unlearned but pious 
minds, and may, perhaps, eventually 
icad to the admission of flagrant de- 
viations from the true import of the 
most plain and obvious passares. 

I might. perhaps, be justified in 
referring to page 346 In your list 
volume ; and, while pointing to the 
weight of learning and piety enyaged 
in the received translation of the 
Bible, might fairly deduce this con- 
clusion, that the host of great and 
good men there on record, though 
fallible like ourselves, and by no 
means possessing our advantages, 
cannot be supposed to have fallen 
into many errors of such magnitude 
as to render it necessary that the 
correction of them should be at- 
tempted, even at the risk of cndan- 
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rering the safety of that invaluable 
treasure which we have the happi- 
ness to possess. 

Having thus adverted generally to 
this subject, I would, with all possi. 
ble respect for the learning and re. 
search of your correspondent H. §., 
take occasion to observe, that while 
the translation of the passage in 
Genesis, which he proposes tu adopr, 
appears, at first sight, to convey a 
meaning very different from what 
bas bcen generally received, the rea 
senument of the original text is, in 
fact, neither lost sight of nor misap- 
prehended in our present mode of 
reading. And Abraham called the 
name of that place Jehovah-jireh : as 
It is said to this day, In the mount 
of the Lord it shall be seen.” (Gen 
xxl. 14.) As if it were said, * Ac- 
cording to the current observation; 
made on this remarkable transaction 
to this day, or, agreeably with the 
generally received opinion, founded 
thereon, and in use at the time of 
Moses, that where faith in the pro- 
mises of God is exercised, a corres- 
ponding provision, as heretofore in 
the mount of the Lord, will be seen 
ok experienced as it respects the 
recipient ; or will be provided, as it 
respectsthe Agent or Giver.” This 
will appear to be a sentiment, natural- 
ly intended to be recorded, by the 
grateful, and obedient Patriarch, 
when he affixed a name to the place 
where he had received so signal a 
mark of the approbation of bts Lord, 
and had obtained by his constancy 
the name of * the father of the faith- 
ful.” 

In support of this opinion, I beg 
leave to cile t'.c Latin translation 
of the same passage, together with 
the tratislation used by the French 
Protestants, in both which, the verbs 
frovidere, aud fourvor, seem pro- 
perly adapted, by their etymological! 
signification, to convey the full and 
enlarged sentiment of the text. 
‘ Propterea vocavit Abraham nomet 
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ioci illius, Jehova providebit : ex quo 
ici splet hodie, in monte Jehove 


providebitur,”? Amstelodamt 1669. 


«Et Abraham apella le nom de ce 
tieu la, ’ Eternel y frourvoira; C’est 
yourquoi on dit aujourd’bul, 7d y sera 
nourvisur la montagne del’ Eternel.”’ 
4 Amsterdam 1747, 

Perhaps, however, the most simple 
-endering of the passage would be as 
follows :—-And Abraham calied the 
name of that place JEnovAH-JIREH, 
‘the Lord will frrovide;) as it is 
said this day in the mount JeHovan- 
‘aREH, (the Lord will provide.) 


S. M. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Tur term Charity is so frequently 
misapplied ; it is so often appealed 
'o as an indefinite principle of action, 
while its genuine influence is but 
little understood and exemplified ; it 
's so vaguely, unreasonably, and un- 
scripturally extended by some, and- 
so narrowed and constricted by 
others, that I trust I shall be for- 
given for attempting to review the 
limits which should define its in- 
fluence on the heart of the Christian. 

Real charity will ever be found ac- 
tive, exactly in proportion as the great 
truths of Christianity exert their 
prevailing tendencies on the charac. 
ter of the individual. Our Lord in- 
structs his disciples in the duty of 
cultivating this loveliest of Chris- 
tlan graces ; not as an occasional act, 
vr as the natural impulse of excited 
‘celing, but as the constant disposi- 
‘ion of a truly renovated heart. 

Since, however, the truths of the 
Gospel ave destined to pass through 
media so differing as the minds of 
men, we cannot expect a perfect 
coincidence of opinion. In different 
individuals, the babits of thought and 
action are so dissimilar, that we must 
not be surprised when we observe 
those who think at all often forming 
conclusions the most opposite from 
nearly the same premises. The ob- 
ject of the present remarks is to 2: 
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certain how far the principle of 
Christian charity may and ought to 
be extended in such cases, so as to 
preserve a perfect standard of rectis 
tude on the one hand, and yet not 
destroy the unity of Christian society 
on the other. 

The exercise of charity does not 
require, and certainly must not in- 
volve, a dereliction of principle. 
This would be to destroy at once 
uprightness of character, and to blend 
the prominent and distinctive features 
of truth in one indiscriminate mass of 
confuted and heterogeneous opinions. 
In principles so important as those 
which regulate our affections and di- 
rect our conduct, It is necessary that 
our views be precise and well de- 
fined, and that our judgement be duly 
informed on those points which con- 
cern our own and our neighbour’s 
welfare. We must be enabled to 
appeal with confidence to the stan- 
dard of truth, the holy Scriptures, for 
the rectitude of our motives, and the 
consistency of our practice. At the 
same time, we must be careful not to 
confound frejudice with principle. 
We are too frequently disposed, 
from partial consideration and hasty 
reflection, to form erroneous conclu- 
sions: and from the constant habit ot 
acting upon these determinations 
they are so interwoven with all our 
ideas, they are so perpetually awaken- 
ed by athousand different associa- 
tions, and they become at length so 
congenial with our feelings. that we 
readily mistake what is, in effect, the 
offspring of prejudice, for the logical 
deductions of the most correct prin- 
ciple. Besides this, we are so much 
the creatures Of circumstance and as 
sociation, that we are. perpetually 
liable to confound our impressions: 
and feelings with the results of de- 
liberate judgment. SVeimbibe many 


prejudices during the progress of 
education; some of which, doubtless, 
may prove essentially useful, aid be 
come most properly permanent and 
stable principles of conduct; but 
since our education is conducted by 
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those who ave themselves far short 
of perfection, and are exposed ke 
others to the influence ol prejudice, 
itis manilest that sume useless bias, 
some fiurtful obliquity, wil almost 
necessary be impressed upon the 
. baracter. Against this effect we 
should sedulously guard, and carctul- 
iy avoid mistaking its silent influcnce 
r the dictates of reason and reficc. 

“on. 

Gut theugh charity docs jot in- 
voive a dereliction of principic, yet 
it surely requires that even our prin- 
ciples, those secret motives of our 

P conduct which ought to be uniformly 
‘i acted upon, should not be rendered 
ostentatiously prominent, so as to 
diseust where they can do no good. 
— du not say we are to keep our sen- 
liments out of mats far from it 
we must be ever ready to ect 
and “el them; but charity de- 
mands that we should avoid that nar- 
row spirit which cannot endure the 
slightest difference of opinion. We 
should even, I conceive, cicerfully 
make thoSe little sacrifices of feeling 
which will induce us sometimes to 
be silent, and to bear with the pre- 
judice, the ignorance, and the in- 
tolerance of others, rather than suffer 
charity to be wounded in an angry 
and hopeless contest against invete. 
rate obstinacy and bigoted prepos. 

ession, 

In these remarks I allude only to 
points of confessedly minor lin por- 
tance. Phere are some grand prin- 

ip Divine Reveiauion which 
y cannot allow to be compro- 
> thereare somecardinal truths, 
‘he very soul and substance of reli- 
rion, Which we cannot for a moment 

eld copes them; 
wnich we out 
city questioning thelr importance 3 
dwhich we yout sentiom, un- 
noreparcd to admit the 

perfect indiiference of that momen- 
Lous 1D: juiry, ss Wioat is truth 2? But 
the mischi el 1S, the evcn those who 
sterpratation of the 
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principal doctrines of Christianity 
because they chance to differ on some 
minuter points, the reception or re. 
jection of which has been identified 
with the well-being of a party—too 
often make the latter their standard 
of real piety, and contend for them 
with more vebemence than for those 
truths which are allowed on all hands 
to be necessury to salvation, Thus 
it oiten happens, that men who quar. 
rel with a test, under other circum. 
stances, erect a test of admission to 
their own little society —-a test not of 
belief in the Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
only propitiation and satisfaction for 
the sins of his people, but of impitcit 
adherence to the peculiarities of g 
sect. 1] have eften admired the can- 
dour of our church, whose doctrinal 
views, though clear and scriptural, 
are yet so charitably framed as to in- 
clude and reconcile many of these 
zealous disputants: indeed on this 
very subject of church discipline, 
Christian charity, 1 imagine, demands 
a kind of tolerating spirit. It hap 

pens not unfrequently, that those who 
coincide in their views of Divine Re- 
velation, will still differ about the 
peculiar form of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment and regulations, Certain- 
ly, caudour requires, inthis case, the 
subserviency of individual prejudices 
to the paramount claims of our com- 
mon faith. Our opinions on such 
subjects, even though correct, must 
not be crected into principles upon 
which it would be criminal to be si- 
lent. Something, surely, must be 
left to every man’s conscience ; es- 
pecially as the church of Cirist has 
undeniably existed under different 
external forms; and it is probable 
(I speak at least my own sentimentsy) 
that the point was leit indeterminate, 
in order that ecclesiastical discipline 
inight be variously modified, ac- 
cording to the existing circumstances 

of the civil governments with which 
Christianity printer become conncct- 

ed. Other persons may and do 
think differently; and F can readily 
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“agree to differ” with those of my 
brethren whose views on such sub. 
rects may be opposed to my own. 

Humility, as well as charity, re- 
quires that we should tolerate the 
opinions of others; for we should 
recollect, that man isa fallen crea- 
ture, and that on this side the grave 
his views are obscured, and his per- 
ceptions rendered inaccurate, by the 
influence of his alienation from God, 
and tis natural bias to evil. He i is 
not perfect; nor can Wwe wonder, 
therefore, if his perverted judgment 
should frequently hurry him into 
error. Remembering our own weak- 
ness, and liability to misconception 
and prejudice, we should learn to re- 
tain our opinions with gentleness, 
though with firmness, and to combat 
what we conceive to be the prejudices 
of others, With decision as to our own 
views, but with a tender regard to 
the feelings of our brother. 

Charity demands the exercise of 


love to those who differ from us.” 


We must not look on them witha 
‘ealous eye; We must not be cap- 
tiously disposed to question their 
sincerity ; we must not blazen their 
follies, or hold up to ridicule their 
prejudices, We must go withthem 
so far as we Can tread on common 
and scriptural ground; and when 
our opinions diverge, supposing the 
divergency not to be of a fatal kind 
we must still “wish them God 
speed ;” assured that though in non- 
essentials we disagrec, we have yet 
ihe same Saviour for our confidence, 
we are enpaged in the service of 
the same Master, and hope to ar- 


vive at the same heaven hereafter. 


if our neighbour be a true Ci hristian, 
we are bound to love him as 


such, 


ov whatever name he may be named. 
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FAMILY SERMONS.-—No, CI. 

S4.—My meditation of 
Him shall be sweei. 

all the duties which penis pro 

ssed Christians, there is pone more 
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usuully neglected among men in 
reneral, than that of calm and dilibe- 
rate reflection upon the concerns of 
religion. We observe persons con- 
stantly frequenting the house of God, 
and sceming for the moment to have 
some knowledge and enjoyment ot 
those things which relate to their 
eterna] peace, yet forgetting almost 
instantly what they have heard, and 
suffering the sacred impression to 
be effaced almost as soon as it was 
formed. While we pray that we 
may “read, mark, and learn” the 
holy Scriptures, we tco often sorget so 
inwardly to “ digest’? them that they 

may conduce to our spiritual nou- 

rishment, and strengthen us fer our 
heavenly warfare. If we have any 
pretence to the name ot Christian, 
the neglect of an outward duty, the 
omission of our customary devotions, 
or of attendance on public worship, 
the breach of the Divine command 
‘to do good and to distribute,” the 
indulgence of unhallowed tempers, 
or the stirring of worldly or sensual 
desire, will be followed by proper 
feelings of sorrow and repentance, 
accompanied with prayer to God for 
pardon and assistance; yet amidst 
all, perhaps, we neglect that especial 
mezuns of grace which, in many cases, 
is one of the most uscful of all for 
preventing a recurrence of the evil : 
we mean religions meditation. And 
assuredly if it be asin not to read 
the Scriptures, and attend public 
worship, it is a sin also not to trea- 

sure up and revolve in our hearts 
those sacred truths which we have 
received; not to endeayour, by se- 
rious ee when in private, 
to turn th 
tO * practic 
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meditation are the truths revealed in 
the word of God, the doctrines and 
precepts, the invitations and warn- 
ings, the promises and threatenings 
of the Gospel, in all their bearings 
and relations to the temporal and 
eternal concerns of mankind, and 
more especially with reference to 
our own spiritual state. The field is 
indced too vast to admit, within the 
compass of a single sermon, of our 
xoing over allits boundaries. It may 
also be remarked, that in proportion 
as our knowledge of divine subjects 
increases, they will appear more and 
more interesting and comprehen- 
sive, so that the longest life devoted 
to the study of the Scriptures would 
be insufficient to exhaust their sacred 
stores. ‘There are, however, par- 
ticular topics which more peculiarly 
call for our daily meditation ;—such 
as the holiness, justice, and goodness 
of God; his presence with, and in- 
spection over us; our own guilt 
and misery as sinners in his sight; 
the means of salvation which he hath 
provided through the merits and 
sacrifice of Christ, and cur personal 
need of the Holy Spirit’s influence, 
‘o convert our hearts, and to make 
us meet for the kingdom of heaven. 
Jt should also be our daily employ- 
ment carefully to examine ourselves, 
io search out our pecuilar sins, neg- 
Jgences, and ignorances, and deeply 
‘y consider notonly the way in which 
they may be pardoned, but the means 
»y which we may be delivered from 
heir prevalence. A person who 
uever reflects in private, and os in the 
unmediate presence of tbe Searcher 
ot LTearts, upon thes€ important con- 
cerns, Cunnot expeci, whatever other 
cucans Of information he may _ pos- 
sess, that he shall come to a right 
showledge of them. Meditation, in- 
deed, if uccompanied by carnest 
prayer, will ve found to tend more, 
verbaps, than any thing else, to ren- 
der the “hearing of the car’? power- 
iul for the conversion of the heart, 
and is therefore ctien employed by 
whe Holy Spirit to effect bis Divine 
pury! omerey upon the 
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of men. When a sinner is once 
brought earnestly to reflect within 
himself on his state with respect to 
God, and, in the view of his guilt 
and danger, to inquire ** What must 
Ido to be saved?’ a beam of hope 
rises upon his path, which, uil that 
salutary meditation occurred, was 
covered with an awful darkness, and 
would have led him to eternai de. 
struction. The Gospel now becomes 
to him a subject of the most anxious 
consideration, and proper objects 
for employing his thoughts will 
never be absent from his mand. 

II. We are now to consider some 
of the benefits which will result 
from the practice we have 1ecom- 
mended. ‘hese are very numerous 
and important; for by duty reflect- 
ing upon what we alicady know, 
the knowledge which beiore  culy 
floated in the understanding begins 
to influence the heart. It is easy, 
for example, to repeat penitential 
confessions of our sinfuiness and 
guilt; but they will never excite 
truly godly sorrow, till we begin 
anxiously to look Into our inmos! 
souls, in order to perceive how fa: 
we resemble the descriptions which: 
are given of human neture in the 
word of God. The exceliences 
also of Christ Jesus, and the free- 
dom of bis salvation, will not much 
affect us as mere truths, tll we fee! 
their suitability to our own case. 
and have reflected sufficiently upon 


ourselves to know cour guilt and 
weakness, our impenitence anc 
misery. It is impossible that the 


Saviour can be duly valued by those 
who do not think of him, and ente! 
into the nature and excellence of his 
cihices as they respect their owl 
spiritual wants. It is by reflecting 
often and earnestly upon holy things 
that theaffections become excited, and 
the heart filled with a sense of the: 
unspeakable importance. A few su- 
perlicial speculations would neve! 
have prompted those ardent feelings 
of love, and joy, and gratitude, and 
devotion, which abound in the wit 
; Ties 
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considered frequently and habitually 
those things which we are too apt to 
suffer to glide from the memory 
almost as soon as they die away upon 
the ear Religion was with them, 
and has been with good men, in every 
age, au concern Of such importance, 
as to engross the heart in the hours 
of reurement, and by silently produc- 
ing there the * peaceable fruits of 

to render the de- 
portment of its prefessors indicative 
of their holy vocation, and worthy of 
hat sacred name by which they 
were called. 

Meditation, in one view of it, may 
srarded as conversing with God, 
wid wiih our own hearts. Enlichten. 

D5 

Y 


righteousness,” 


his presence, and vuided by 
wisdom, We are enabled to un- 
stand more clearly our real con- 
biion,s and to plead his cause with 
ir own hearts; we fearn to see the 
our false excuses and 
tuves of ltes;”’ and as the de. 
reloious 
come Clearly unfolded to cur view, 
we are incited to more urecent and 
ied supplications for the re- 
influences of the Spirit of 
erace. While we trust to outward 

P unpressions, we are too often ready 
ta ee our own sours, and to 
mistake the mere stirring of natural 
fection, or what are merely social 
elines in religion, for genuine 
piety; but the moment we begin to 
commune with ourselves, no eye 
cine us but the eye of God, if our 
hearts be not rieht with him, and if 

y be not truly actuated by reli- 
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principle, we shali be lk 
uscover the defect in our character, 
il the consequent peril of our situ- 
ion. \Ve shall ‘wpa to value at its 
ic vate of worthlessness whatever 


casure We may feel in discharging 
ne pubhte duties of reiigion, while 


rs and affections are not 
! it Into subjection to the obe- 
tence of Christ. And on the other 
and, where the heart zs sincere, 
ough the affections are laneuid, 

meditation on heavenly 
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things will kindle a brighter flame, 
and raise the mind to something ofa 
right feeling of the unspeakable glo- 
ries of the Gospel. Thus it appears 
that reflection and communion with 
our own hearts are of bigh tmpor- 
tance to all descriptions of charac- 
ters ;—to the sinner, the _——— 
the careless, and the uniformed, 
order to bring them to the ase 
ledge of their awful condition ; and 
lo the true Christian, in order to 
clevate his hopes and desires, to 1n- 
crease his spiritual knowledge, and 
not only to open new truths, but to 
make him enter with more interest 
into those which he already believes; 
but which he wishes to understand 
to embrace with 
more ardour and affection. In cir- 
cumstances especially of trial or 
temptation, a few moments’ serious 
reflection, with earnest prayer to 
God, will oftentimes have an influ- 
cence of the most beneficial kind in 
convincing us of the vanity of the 
world, and in leading us to Him who 
is the only refuge for sinners, and 
the only fountain of true comfort and 
repose. Wiaen the mind is most 
distressed, and the prospect, either 
for this world or the next, most 
sloomy and appalling, the Christian 
who can retire to his closet, and lift 
up his heart to his Father which 
seceth in secret, meditating upon the 
luve of God, and the grace of Christ, 
breathing after the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, and pleading the pro- 
mises of the Gospel, will have a 
source of Divine consolation far 
above all that earthly prosperity can 
bestow. Whether, therefore, we 
study our best solace and enjoyment, 
or our spirituality of mind and 
*“ orowth la grace,” we shall see the 
propriety of accustoming ourselves 
to meditate as well as pray, and to 
drink deeply in private into those 
important truths of which we do 
Hot, perhaps, Vevlect the public ac 
knowledge meni. 
Hi. Spirttual meditation being thus 


shewn to possess $2 much imobor- 
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more 


fully, and 
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tance, it becomes necessary to in- 
quire into the best method of pro- 
moting and conducting it. “The duty 
is difficult on account of the absence 
of those various helps which assist 
usinthe performance of many others. 
Where there is nothing to arrest 
the outward attention, it requires a 
much greater effort of the mind to 
make spiritual things appear truly 
forcible and impressive. Vhe natu- 
ral senses, far from assisting us In 
contemplating heavenly realities, 
serve only to draw us away, and to 
make us wander from the great ob- 
jects ofatrention. Lyvenin the most 
heavenly-minded Christian, the wing 
that is spread towards heaven soon 
begins to flag: how much more, 
therefore, in the young, the Ignorant, 
and the inexperienced ! Yet there ts 
ho just reason why even éicse should 
not derive something of the benefit 
attached to the duty under considera- 
tion; and with a view to effect so 
desirable an end a few Instructions 
May not be unimportant. 

1. If, then, we would desire our 
meditations to be conducive to our 
spiritual welfare, they should be re- 
gular and frequent. As the body Is 
not supported and kept in vigour by 
an occasional repast, but by daily 
nourishment, so the soul also re- 
quires a stated and frequent supply 
of holy meditation to keep it alive 
and active in Divine concerns. ‘he 
time and mode of our religious con- 
templations must indeed differ ac- 
cording to our opportunities of seri- 
ous leisure, and the ability which Ged 
may vive us for this employment: 
but even in the youngest, the most 
i}liter.. e.and the most engaged mem- 
bers of society, there is no adequate 
excuse for omitting the duty alto- 
gether. if we do not meditate, we 
sapnot pray aright; a wider distance 
will be interposed between God and 
us; the Holy Spirit will be grieved, 
and our spirituality of mind will be 
greatly lessened, if not entirely lost. 
Qur conversation and intercourse 
with the world cannot partake of the 
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true spirit of the Gospel, if we dono: 
value and cherish that spirit in our 
moments of retirement. We should 
therefore avail ourselves of every 
favourable scason for this delichtfy 
and profitable work. But more es. 
pecially should we engage in it, when 
the mind Is more than usually drawp 
towards heavenly objects, when the 
heart 1s softened by distress, ang 
when we feel most our need of a Jj. 
vine Saviour, and a celestial Com. 
forter. Upoa asick bed those ofter, 
learn to meditate upon cternal con. 
cerns, who never thought of them 
before; but the desire of the truce 
Christian ts,in the days of Aealth and 
strength, to live “the lite of faith,” 
and to walk daily with his God, in 
order that when affliction arises he 
may know wither to resort, and may 
find his heavenly Parent aGod “nigh 
at hand, and not afar off,” a “ very 
present help in time of trouble.” 

2. ‘To make our meditations pro- 
fitable, we should pray and strive to 
be cnabled to conduct them with holy 
and devout affections, The heart 
necds much purification to render i! 
fit for heavenly contemplations : 1: 
requires to be empued of the world, 
and of all objects that would pollute 
it by their presence. There should 
be « solemnity when we think upo 
heavenly things similar to that whicli 
we should feel when an angel from 
heaven, or rether, were the great 
Judge himself to visit us, and ente! 
into converse with us respecting ou 
everlasiing welfare. We too ofter 
lose the benefits of sacred reflection 
by a levity of spirit which prevents 
our adequately teeling the inpor- 
tance of the subjects in which we 
arecngaged. Yet what can be more 
interesting and awful than death anc 
judgment, heaven and hell? And 
what more worthy of engrossing om 
secret thoughts and leading us te 
such reflections as may be the means. 
by God’s blessing, of our eterna 
salvation ? 

3. With a view still further to 
render our meditation profitable, 
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should cultivate all the powers of the 
spiritual understanding, and all the 
eraces of the renewed heart. Here 
there Is ample and infinite scope. 
Whatever faith receives, meditation 
should lay hold of, and bring into 
powertul action. No devout feeling, 
so heavenly affection, no symptom 
of jife towards God, or of deadness 
to the world, should be suffered to 
janguish and decay. Livery thing 
should be brought nigh, and appear 
in all its real importance. It does 
not require enlarged powers of mind, 
but a regenerate heart, to enable us 
to enter into this duty ; and perhaps 
no person more enjoys the blessings 
connected with it than the poor and 
unlearned Christian, whose hopes 
are. exclusively in heaven, and to 
whom no subject is so congenial as 
that of the infinite grace of God un- 
folded in his revealed word. This 
remark appears necessary to obviate 
the objection, that meditation and 
self-communion are duties that apphy 
only, or chiefly, to the higher orders 
of intellect, and are of too refined 
and abstracted a nature for the youth- 
‘ul or uneducated Christian. 

In affliction especially, sacred con- 
emplation isa happy privilege, which 
we may all enjoy. Let us then, at 
such times, commune with ourselves, 
ind inquire, “ Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul! and why art thou 
cisguieted within me?”? Let us as- 
certuin the cause; let us trace the 
evil to its source, and thus gain that 
selt-acquaintance which such an in- 
vestigation, when humbly conducted, 
cannot failto produce. Let us learn 
our sin, our infirmity, our guilt ; feel 
more deeply our obligations to our 
Xedeemer; cleave to him more 
irmly 3 mixing with our meditations 
jevout prayer, Which may give them 
t heavenly direction, and render 
‘hens conducive te our happiness 
ind spiritual advancement. 

4. In order, lastly, to render our 
‘ecligious meditations not only pro- 
itable, but, as it is intimated in the 
ext, “ cweet”? and delizhtful, we 
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should learn to reflect upon the 
blessings treasured in the Gospel in 
connection with our own wants, and 
should endeavour so to ascertain the 
reality of our religious character as 
to feel that we are not uninterested 
spectators, but real inheritors of all 
that we survey. Let us contemplate 
with the eye of faith all the glories 
of heaven, and the spiendours of the 
unseen world ; let us view a propiti- 
ated Creator in his infinite Majesty, 
and at his right hand his ever-blessed 
and co-equal Son returned trium- 
phantly from his conquest over sin 
and death, and opening the kingdom 
of Heaven to all believers. Let us 
behold him also as a “High Priest 
who can be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities,” and who is not 
only efficaciously pleading in our 
behalf, but is employed in sending 
down his Holy Spirit to * guide us 
into all truth,’ to comfort and sane - 
tify our hearts, and to direct us i: 
*‘ the way that leadeth to life ever- 
lasting.” Thus contemplating, in 
holy meditation, Him who bore our 
curse, whose hands and feet were 
pierced for our sake, and whose voice 
of pity and forgiveness invites us to 
partake of his salvation ; let us deep. 
ly reflect upon all his goodness and 
our own ingratitude—his long-suffer- 
ing and our provocation,—till those 
devout affections arise in our souls 
which may make our meditation 
sweet, as wellas salutary, and which, 
while they humbie us in the very 
dust, raise him to the throne in our 
hearts, and render it as much our 
real delight, as it is our bounden duty 
to do his will. Spiritual meditation 
thus conducted will give birth to 
ardent desires after God and _holi- 
ness; so that we shall learn, in some 
humble proportion at least, to adopt 
the words of the Psalmist, “ Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? and there 
is none upon earth that I desire in 
comparison of thee ;” and shall ar- 


rive at the emphatic conclusion of 
the Apostle, that “to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain.” 


To produce thie 
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tance, it becomes necessary to in- 
quire into the best method of pro- 
noting and conducting it. “The duty 
is difficult on account of the absence 
of those various helps which assist 
usinthe performance of many others. 
Where there is nothing to arrest 
the outward attention, it requires a 
much greater effort of the mind to 
make spiritual things appear truly 
forcible and impressive. The natu- 
ral senses, far from assisting us in 
contemplating heavenly — realities, 
serve only to draw us away, und to 
make us wander from the great ob- 
jects ofatrention. Lycnin the most 
heavenly-minded Christian, the wing 
that is spread towards heaven soon 
begins to flag: how much more, 
therefore, in the young, the Ignorant, 
and the inexperienced! Yet there ts 
ho just reason why even ¢ficse should 
not derive something of the benefit 
attached to the duty under considera- 
tion; and with a view to effect so 
desirable an end a few Instructions 
May not be unimportant. 

1. If, then, we would desire our 
meditations to be conducive to our 
spiritual welfare, they should be re- 
gular and frequent. As the body Is 
not supported and kept in vigour by 
an occasional repast, but by daily 
nourishment, so the soul also re- 
quires a stated and frequent supply 
of holy meditation to keep it alive 
and active in Divine concerns. Vhe 
time and mode of our religious con- 
templations must indeed differ ac- 
cording to our opportunities of seri- 
ous leisure, and the ability which God 
may vive us for this employment: 
but even in the youngest, the most 
i}liter.. e.and the most engaged mem- 
bers of society, there is no adequate 
excuse for omitting the duty alto- 
gether. if we do not meditate, we 
suinot pray aright; a wider distance 
will be interposed between God and 
us; the Holy Spirit will be grieved, 
and cur spirituality of mind will be 
greatly lessened, if not entirely lost. 
Our conversation and intercourse 
with the world cannot partake of the 
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true spirit of the Gospel, if we dono: 
value and cherish that spirit in our 
moments of retirement. Weshould 
therefore avail ourselves of ever; 
favourable scason for this delightfy 
and profitable work. But more es. 
pecially should we engage in it, whep 
the mind Is more than usually drawy 
towards heavenly objects, when the 
heart is softened by distress, and 
when we feel most our need of a Dj. 
vine Saviour, and a celestial Com. 
forter. Upou a sick bed those ofter, 
Jearn to meditate upon cternal cop. 
cerns, who never thought of them 
belore; but the desire of the true 
Christian is,in the days of Aealth and 
strength, to live “the lite of faith,” 
and to walk daily with his God, in 
order that wien affliction arises he 
may know whither to resort, and may 
find his heavenly Parent aGod “ nigh 
at hand, and not afar off,” a“ very 
present help in time of trouble.” 

2. ‘lo make our meditations pro- 
fitable, we should pray and strive to 
be cnabled to conduct them with holy 
and devout affections. The heart 
necds much purification to render i 
fit for heavenly contemplations : i: 
requires to be empuced of the world, 
and of all objects that would pollut 
it by their presence. There should 
be a solemnity when we think upo 
heavenly things similar to that whicl 
we should feel when an angel from 
heaven, or rether, were the great 
Judge himself to visit us, and ente! 
into converse wilh us respecting ou 
everlasiing welfare. We too ofte! 
lose the benefits of sacred reflection 
by a levity of spirit which prevents 
our adequately feeling the inpor- 
tance of the subjects in which we 
arecngeged. Yet what can be more 
interesting and awful than death anc 
judgment, heaven and hell? And 
what more worthy of engrossing ou! 
secret thoughts and leading us to 
such reflectionsas may be the means. 
by God’s blessing, of our eternal 
salvation ¢ 

3. With a view still further to 
render our meditation profitable, w¢ 
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should cultivate all the powers of the 
spiritual understanding, and all the 
eraces of the renewed heart. Here 
here is ample and infinite scope. 
Whatever faith receives, meditation 
should lay hold of, and bring into 
powerlul action. No devout feeling, 
so heavenly affection, no symptom 
of life towards God, or of deadness 
to the world, should be suffered to 
languish and decay. Lvery thing 
should be broug! it ni¢h, and appear 
in all its real importance. It does 
not ae enlarged powers of mind, 
but a regenerate heart, to enable us 
to enter into this duty ; and perhaps 
no person more enjoys the blessings 

connected with it than the poor and 
unlearned Christian, whose hopes 
are. exclusively in heaven, and to 
whom no subject is so congenial as 
that of the infinite grace of God un- 
folded in his revealed word. This 
remark appears necessary to obviate 
the objection, that meditation and 
self-communion are duties that apply 
only, or chiefly, to the higher orders 
of intellect, and are of too refined 
and abstracted a nature forthe youth- 
‘i] or uneducated Christian. 

In affliction especially, sacred con- 
emplation isa happy privilege, which 
we may all enjoy. Let us then, at 
such umes, commune with ourselves, 
and inquire, “ Why art thou cast 
—s O my soul! and why art thou 
cisguieted within me?” Let us as- 
settnin the cause; let us trace the 
evil to its source, and thus gain that 
self-acquaintance which such an in- 
vestigation, when humbly conducted, 
cannet fail to produce. Let us learn 
our sin, our infirmity, our guilt; feel 
more deeply our obligations to our 
Xedeemer ; ; cleave to him more 
irmly; mixing with our meditations 
jevout prayer, which may give them 
‘1 heavenly direction, and render 
‘hens conducive te our happiness 
wi spiritual advancement. 

- In order, lastly, to render our 
ligtous meditations not only pro- 
itable, but, as it is intimated in the 

ext, © sweet”? and delightful, we 


should learn to reflect upon the 
blessings treasured in the Gospel in 
connection with our own wants, and 
should endeavour so to ascertain the 
reality of our religious character as 
to feel that we are not uninterested 
spectators, but real inheritors of all 
that we survey. Let us contemplate 
with the eye of faith all the glories 
of heaven, and the splendours of the 
unseen world ; let us view a propiti- 
ated Creator in his infinite Majesty, 
and at his right hand his ever-blessed 
and co-equal Son returned trium- 
phantly from his conquest over sin 
and death, and opening the kingdom 
of Heaven to all believers. Let us 
behold him also as a “High Priest 
who can be touched with the [celine 
of our infirmities,’ and whois not 
only efficaciously pleading in our 
behalf, but is employed in sending 
down his Holy Spirit to * guide us 
into all truth,’ to comfort and sanc- 
tify our hearts, and to direct us in 
‘* the way that leadeth to life ever- 

lasting.”? Thus contemplating, i: 
holy meditation, Him who bore ou” 
curse, whose hands and feet were 
pierced for our sake, and whose voice 
of pity and forgiveness invites us to 
partake of his salvation ; let us deep. 
ly reflect upon all his goodness and 
our own ingratitude—his long-suffer- 
ing and our provocation,—till those 
devout affections arise in our souls 
which may make our meditation 
sweet, as wellas salutary, and which, 
while they humbije us in the very 
dust, raise him to the throne in our 
hearts, and render it as much our 
real delight, as it is our bounden duty 
to do his will. Spiritual meditation 
thus conducted will give birth to 
ardent desires after God and _holi- 
ness; so that we shall learn, in some 
humble proportion at least, to adopt 
the words of the Psalmist, “ Whom 
have I in heaven but thee ? and there 
is none upon earth that I desire in 
comparison of thee ;” and shall ar- 


rive at the emphatic conclusion of 
the Apostle, that “to live is Christ, 
and to di¢ is gain.” 


To produce this 


304 
effect we should earnestly use every 
assistance: we should join prayer, 
and reading, and Curistian inter- 
course with our meditation; we 
should think upon the character and 
employments of the blessed inhabi- 
tants of heaven; we should contras 
eternal things with the vain pursuits 
and unsatisfactory enjoyments 
earth ; we should raise as hich as 
possible our estimate of the value 
of the human soul, and the price 
paid for its redemption; we should 
contemplate in all its terrors that 
“blackness of darkness,” that ever- 
lasting destruction which awaits the 
impenitent sinner, in order that we 
may duly appreciate that) mercy 
which provided an all-suflicient Ran- 
som, and boucht us with the invalua- 
dle price of the Redeemer’s blood. 
From this subject we may derive 


the brief but important inference, ef 


the awful condition ef him who lives 


of 
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“without Godin the world.” Jf Ged 
be not in our meditations here, we 
have no scriptural reason to expect 
he will be our portion bereaiter. Phe 
Jove of heaven aud heavenly thoughts 
must commence upon earth; fe 
dying in an unrenewed and uihols 
state, there 1s no reason whatever to 
hope that our meditation of God wil! 
be any thing but an awtul sense o 
his presence as our offended Judge, 
and @ tormenting remorse at having 
neglected to tura to him while the 
means of salvation were in our power 
The happy centrast to this awlul 
sccue can neither be imagined no 
for “sweet”? indeed, and 
infinitely blessed, will be the eterna! 
contemplations of him who has known 
God upon earth, end to whom beaven 
itself is but the consummation ot! 
those holy pleasures 


} ~inatus * 
described ; 


which even in 
the present world he had 
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MISCELEANUOUS. 


fo the Editor of the Christiaan Observe > 


A FRIEND, with whom I was lately 
conversing, remarked, that it seemed 
rather singular, that, apparently, so 
litue regard was given, either in the 
pulpit or in religious publications, to 
a discrimination or classification in 
wny degree corresponding with the 
varieties of moral character that are 
every where tobe found. Whether 
the remark be altogether just, and 
whether. ifit be Just, it deserves any 
discussion im the Christian Observer, 
I shail leave others to determine. { 
wish ouly to suy so much on the sub- 
yect as may give others ap opportunt- 
ty of investigating it more at large. 

All serious and judicious persons 
will admit, that oue of the most use- 
fal and proper studies of mankind is 
imap; and it is evident that we can 
hecome intimately acquainted with 
man, only by obtaining familtarity, 


as far as possibic, with ail the dite. 
rent moral aspects under which he 
appears. General positions and com- 
prehensive views may be just ena 
pleasing ; but In order to the bene- 
ficial stucy of mankind, we must de- 
scend to minute paruculars and te 
the examination of separate charac: 
as, In order to become ac: 
quainted with the productions of nw 
ture, We mitist carefully explore the 
species ond the individual. 

This statement being admitted, 
we may procecd to ingmre whether 
such a view of the subject is sulli- 
ciently mautained and acted upon 
by those who undertake to lastruc! 
the wor:id on the most serious ane 
important subjects. 

General truth, 1 allow, Is display- 
ed in great abundance; an ample 
repast is provided, and laid out ™ 
decent order: but I fear that com. 
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paratively little attention is devoted 
ro eive cach guest that which sbail 
be most conducive to bis spiritual 
It should, how- 
ever, be considered that men are 
noral invalids ; when therefore they 
‘ome into the temple of wisdom, to 
ji: down at her table, they should 
either be sent away without a sup- 
oly of ullment, nor be fed with that 
which ts unfit tor them, bothof which 
ayyls ue turally” arise from that want 
of discrimination to which I allude. 

But to be a litthe more specific in 
my remarks; may l notask, without 
peine anreasonable, why those who 
are living rewardless of religion, are 
eenerally addressed, both in books 
end sermons, under no other appel- 
hvioa than the vague term of sin- 
ners Such a term is very easily 
used, and when properly understood, 
‘neludes, [ allow, the whole idea in. 
sania to be conveyed: but would it 

ot be usclul frequently to Cevote a 
few sentences to the Celineation of 
real characters, rather than to gene 
ralize in that vague kind of declama- 
ion which most men are cager to 
repel, and which none are very ready 
tuadmit, as applicable to themselves. 

There is a class of persons wiio 
wre totally indifferent about religion ; 
who care but little whether they at- 
‘tend public worship or not; who are 
utterly regardless about what they 
hear;—but they may be tolerably 
moral in their lives, and may there- 
‘ore see no propriety in including 
hemselves under the general term 
+ sinmers.”* 

There is a class of people who, 
‘0 the utter supineness and Indifie- 
rence of the former, add a vile and 
abandoned profligacy of character. 
They are the slaves of overt sin. 
fo them drunkenness, swearing, 
sabbath-breaking, and similar vices 
are a mere sport. 

There is a class of persons who 
are i careful to attend public 
vorshin, because they think it their 
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duty, if not really meritorious, to do 
so. Lhey care but little about scrip- 
tural truth. ‘heir lives, though 
they may be defiled with many oc 
casional offences, are adorned alse 
with many moral virtues. 

There is a class of persons, tuc! 
resembitng the former, whose morals 
ave correct and their characters 
amiabie: but they are strangers to 

e peculiar truths of religion, Not 
guilty of gross sins, and oniy enjoy- 
ing the amusements and society of 
persons who are hke themselves, 
they cannot suppose that any thing 
is wrong In their case. They are 
negative characters ; they are with- 
out the palpable transgressions that 
mark the notorious offender, and 
they are without the palpable good 
ness that marks the character of the 
truly pious. Their great misfor. 
tune is, that they labour under a de 
D lorable deficienc y of several thing: 

liecessary to constitute a true Chris 
tian 

There is one class of philosophers 
(for sothey wish themselves in this 
wise age to be accounted,) who admit 
religion in all its orthodoxy; whe 
allow the Fall of Man, the Atone 
ment, and the necessity of Renova- 
tion ; but admission isall. We may 
add to this class another, which is 
composed of those ephemeral sages 
vho retect revelation, and adore, ji 
indeed they adore at all, the geod oc 
the poct. of the metaphysician, 

oO: the philosophes. 

Vihere is a class among the ercat 
and opulent, who suppose that Chris- 
tianity is designed, almost whelly 
for the poor and ignorant. ‘Ticy 
t hink ita mark of condescension in 
em to attend upon its ordinances 
this, however, they submit to lor the 
benefit of society ; but they expect 
to be treated by their Creator as 
exempt characters. 

‘There is a class composed of those 
persons who are conscious that they 


, 


are naotwhet theyvourht tobe. They 
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see that religionis excellent. They 
flatter themselves that they sball be 
wise and good at a future day.— 
They are procrastinators. 

There is a class composed of per- 
sons who in acertain manner voder- 
stand aud respond to all that thes 
hear or read: but they Isbour uader 
asort of practical inability to regard 
as they ought, what they still know 
and deel to be true and in portant. 
‘hus they continue to live careless 
lysand mamanner inconsistent with 
their better yudement, and their 
correct but feeble inclinations. 

There is a class of persons who 
respect religion, promote lis inte- 
iesis, and put to shame many real 
Christians by the ubequivecal exe 
cellence of their moral concuct; but 
who yet afford many undeniable 
proofs that they ave destitute of that 
truly spiritual knowledge and holy 

i ich are necessary to 
constituce us Christions at Leart. 

So much may suffice at presen 
onthe varices of character that are 
very easily to be discovered among 
those who are living without reli- 
eion. Perhaps loucht here to bring 
forward that interesting body of per- 
sons who are realiv thinking about 
their spiritual welfare ; but, having 
not yet arrived at any thing tho: 
ceserves the name of fixed and set- 
tled prety, might casily be divided 
into a variety of classes. It weuld 
he very Interesting to contemplate 


those moral noviciates in all their 
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and who quictly renounce one folly 
alter another. Here we shall find 
the rash, the vehement, the incon- 
siderate, the enthusiastic, the uncha- 
riable ; and here also we shall find 
the timid, the cautious, the sober, 
and the wentle. Here are the fitfyl 
and the uptlorm; those who rapidly 
advance towards spiritual maturity, 
and these who make scarcely any 
apparent progress. But as 1 am 
attemptine amerely to throw out a 
few hints, I shall proceed no fur. 
ther with this part of the subject. 

Yea; Tsball not stop to inquire 
“whetber there be greater variety in 
the characters of those who do not, 
ov ol those who do, regard religion, 
J om jnelinced to think that the va- 
riety In cach division is far greater 
than is generally supposed. Let us 
take a iew tilustrations :-— 

Ol sound cenuine Christians, those 
sterling and dignified characters whe 
beth uncerstund and adorn their pro- 
fession, is nol my Cesign to speak 
‘Their views are seriptural: ther 
lives are holy 3 and though they have 
their errors and imperfecuons, yet 
ip the general tenour of their cen: 
duct, they are waiking with Cod. It 
is to be lamented that this class is 
composed of a comparatively smail 
number. Vhey who rightly blend 
together truth, principle, and prac- 
tice; who are wise witheut being 
cold, alive to divine things, without 
being morbid ; and ieatans. without 
heedjess and intemperate 5 
are, it is to be feared, too few in any 
cone reeation. 

Phere is a class of persons who 
have religion and passions § Orace und 
neture, so mingled in their censtutu- 
tio, that they arc a mystery to 
themseives, and to all arcund them 
Their moral character is composed 
of a chaotic mixture of heterogene- 
ous elements. ‘They live amidst 
fiuetuation and perplexity. 

There is a class of persons who 
eo far in religious truth, according 
e system.  Ortho- 
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doxy is every thing with them ;— 
but they forget the charity, hurnility, 
neekness, patience, submission, as 
also many active duties, of the real 
Christian. 

There is a class of persons who 
have iclt more or less of religous 
impressions irom their carlicst 
years ;—but who have oitcn fallen 
into gri¢ vous sins, Whose corrupuons 
are yet strong and too often viclori- 
ous, and who cannot in that 
consistent course of piety, without 
which a fecling Conscience can never 
he properly at peace. 

There is a class of persons who 
are religious, but who do not sepa- 
rate themselves from the world so 

widely as becomes their character. 

There is a class of persons who, 
after Jonge fanmiuiiarity with divine 
things, find themselves in a sort of 
solemn darkness. Vhey read, and 
hear, and pray: but they are not 
happy and alive in religion as they 
would wish to be. = 

There is a class of persons who 
receive many rieht tenets In religion, 
ag who retain also many crrors 

in whose apprehensions inuch deiect 
respecting the cardinal points of the 

) Gospel is very perceptible. Dheis 
life is correct: but yet they do not 
exhibit many of the peculiar excel- 
ences of the Christian character 
Why should I mention the luke- 
warm, the stationary, the warrulous, 
the worldly, the indulgent, the lat- 
tudinarian, the feeble Christian ! 
Phese are populous classes in all the 
waiks of ratlonal existence. Where, 
| mirhtalso ask, shall I put the class 
of pers sons who, descended from pious 
parents, or favoured with a relistous 


settle 


29 and 


) education, know, esteem, and da 
something like profess religion 

| Who cone folly, and love the 

lolly they condemn : who value reil- 

| flon, and neglect the thing they 
Value. 

But T fear these remarks are be- 


coming toa prolix : itis time to bk: 
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them to a close. Toa man of re- 
flection and inteiligence the world 
continually appears a mysterious and 
perplexingy scene. A common ob- 
server may suppose that all is known 
ut once, und that every thing may 
be said in a lew sweeping sentences. 
sul a Wise man sees around him an 
exbaustless variety ; different moral 
elements united in all possible com- 
Hence he learns to think, 
and fecl, aud speak respecting man, 
with deliberation and modesty, and, 
pitying the rashness of those whose 
yudement cannot keep pace with 
their zeal, secs the prepriety of 
leaving much to the Judec of all men, 


binations. 


who alone can discern the heart. 
Ny ideas of actually existing cha- 


racters eis lone startle > some. 


would ask the wi isest, if | ciahed tc ° 


} 


make him tee! his ignors ance, How 
much do we know uf the cet ! 


»that all real characters 


am of opiniot a 
onenly 


ought to be described with 
fidelity, skill, and judgment. The 
mere disciple of a system may at 
tend to such a abies With impa- 
tience: but we must take the world 
as if ts, and men as they are; and ii 
we mean to cdo eood, we must not 
merely sit down with the feelings o! 
sclf-conmratulation on our own prouc 
eninence, evcs thouch it should be 
oilded with the light of truth; bua 
wast humbly descend tnto the vale 
enone the rude and low-thourhte 

myriads of mankind; we must pa 
tic tl 4 fi iP EYL hold he niirror te 
every individual, and must say wt 

rentleness and aficction, “ Mortal 
beheld thyself”? Unifermity in re 

ligion is most truly desirable. Our 
Lis Ours GUAR to oD 
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Phe difficulty that attends the 
task to which this paper relates, ts 
unquestionable: and it may be ad- 
mitted, that in unsktiftui hands much 
evil might ensue trom an madequatc 
or wrong atten: ptat its performance. 
In fact, no one who js not deeply 
conversant with three important vo- 
lumes—the Bible, the human heart, 
and the world—can ever hope to 
acquit himself in any respect, as a 
sound and able teacher of mankind, 
in morat and religious teuth. [leave 
it however, to persons of wisdom 
and experience to reflect on the sub- 
ject as they judge proper. | only 


give it as a private opinion, that af 


statements of sacred uch were made 
With greater reference toreal clarac- 
ters, the interests of truc religion 
would be considerably piomoted. 
The paragraphs of the preacher, and 
the pages of the author wouid be so 
many pictures in which dilicrent ja- 
dividuals would recognise their own 
peceliar features, aud, cobsequently, 
mstruction would anid 
such powerful and lasting 
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edifice will fall upon the head of jts 
deluded builders.”’ 

Now in considering treat the Bri. 
tish Critic professes to be at unts- 
tan and a Church-of-England work, 
1 would inguire, and 1 do it wiry! 
unfeigned sorrow, whether a real 
carnest, and ardent love ot Ga 
breathes in such = sentiinents 3 or 
whether pride and bigotry do not 
pervade and deform the whole pas- 
sage? dt cannot fatl to strike the 
most Inattentive reader, that @d/ the 
Missionary Societies established 
this kingdom are the object of this 
writer’s scorn and derision. — [lis 
censures are levelled with such in- 
temperate zeal, that friends and 
locs are equally involved in one 
universal clause of ban and anatiie- 
ma, and are loaded indisctsminatels 
with the opprobium of promoting 
“ vistonary schemes of fanaticism.” 
No exception is made in favour o! 
the Socicty for promoung Christian 
Knowledge, much less in favour ol 
the Church Missionary Society. A 
are uiike condemned as cep <: 0 
produciog permanent goed. It is 
frequently dificult to realise im prac- 
tice that which is excellent in theo- 
ry: it Is sometimes Impossible to 
control all the contingent events 
_— are requisite for carrying Ip 

enious speculations into successful 
eekcution: but that, which has been 
wiready accomnpished, it is senscless 
to copntrovert. It may be underva- 
lued; it: may be di storted by misre- 
presentation; it may be made the 
obrect of scorn for a season ; bu 
facts are too stubborn to bend to the 
wishes ofthose who dislike them, o! 
to lose their effect upon the mind ol 
a candid inquircr by passiog through 
the medium of bigotry and preju 
f the ie riiish Critic will not 
nd to read the Reports of 
for Mion roulae C bristial 
sagtlick is disposed 
LU reproach the Society with pur- 
suing visionary ‘a emes of fa 
naticism, iis scarcely to be expect- 
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Missionary Society will be viewed 
with less jealousy and distrust. On 
the contrary, as the latter devote 
the whole of their funds to these 
visionary schemes, which Bishop 
Hiorne (00d easy mas) would have 
called the laudable promotion of the 
extension of Messtah’ 
nay the very oor tofthe pracious 
pees of His exaltation, (see 
Com. on Ps. xivil. er” is probable 
that ie will only incur from the 
Beiish Critic a heavier condemna- 


S kinedo: ho 


soy this sagacious writer will, 
btless, say, that IT mis-state his 
yintons 3 OP, at auy rate, aap pre- 


id his me aninyy. What! the Bri- 
bh Critic offended with the diffu: 3100 
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( rite renee betw xt inane tq (ne dit 
AQ usion of Christianity, and ridiculing 
4 moce in which 1m Is atleimip! eu e 

4 Now to say nothine of the indecei: 
4 {ric ne the delloerate and fone 
4 , i plans ot Miss: vy OCIC- 
Hhthe british Critic have the 
‘oucness to point out what there is 
dejusion and fanaticism: in the fol- 

wing statements § 

“In ivreign parts, the Society has 
lor many years, and at very geen Cx: 
pelise, sent out, supported, and atded 
Missionari -§ to preacis the Conve tO 
Europeans and Natives in the Last 
indies: and it has from time to time 
contributed largely towards the wrans- 
lating and heron: oi the Scriptures 
and other bos oh 5S in sevcr al Lv astern 
nguagzes ; and also to the establish- 
ment and ciel of charity 
hools, and the erection of churches 
in that quarter of the world.......To 
the assisianee Ccrived from this So- 
ciety by its regular transmission of 
money, printing paper, presses, and 
j other requisite materials, it has like- 
a wise been in a great degree owing, 
% that the Micsionartes have been 
enabled at diiierent times to trans- 


late and publish several editions of 


the whole, or parts, of the holy 
-brist. Obsery. No. 186, 
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relative 10 Messtons. 3 6! 


Scriptures, the Book cf Common 
Prayer, Psalter, and m ny | 
tracts connected with religion and 
civilization inthe ‘Pamulian, Bena. 
lee, and Portuguese Parone GATES. meee 
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See Report of Society for promoting 
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transtutions of the Scriptures have 
with consilerable Ia- 
bourand exoense, and printing pres- 
ses have been established for the 
eneral dispersion of Gospel in 
Upwards 
children are 
receiving the bb nel - Christian 
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utes to the sup- 


port of the Mission. At another, 
. i ’ | ied , 

toe Bishon of Calcetta has born 
testimony to tie © hart ppy combination 


of zeal and judemear’ exercised in 
he cat ns by Mr. Corrie, 
Chaplain to the East india Company 
of Caleutta’s Pri- 
mary Charge.j-———Sce Report of 
Church Misstonary Society, 1816. 

“ Weenvy not (Quarterly Review, 
November, 18.6, Art. IIT.) the feel- 
ines ef those who had amusement 
in holding up to ridicule the labours 
of the Baptist Missionaries: ours, 
we confess, have received a very dif- 
ferent impression, Which tells us we 
shall not err greatly In placing the 

iman, Carey, Ward, 
and the rest of the Serampore mis 
f.. 


sionaries among the benel-ctors of 


nt ~ Bedee Bisho} 
ci Agta. \i Ae 1Op 
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the human rece.... Phe sum expended 
by thom annually in the three de- 
partments of nilsstonury stations, 
translations, and schools, amounts 
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to abuut 14,000/ sterling. From 
this sum, in the year 1813, were 


supported fifty-three Missionaries of 


various nations, with their familics ; 
Dincteen translations of Scripture 
Were carried on, six thousand vo- 
lumes printed, with nearly twenty 
thousand volumes of Gospels, and 
twenty-five thousand smaller books ; 


and ubove one thousand children of 


various nations were instructed in 
useful knowledgec.”’ 


‘J: is said that the distribution of 


the Scriptures, andof religious tracts, 
inthe vernacular tongue, has had the 
effect of excitine a lively — In 
the knowledre of the Go spel; and 
that of late many instances have oc- 


curred of conversion, by means of 


these sal Ania geen vinnie the 
intervention of any Alissionary: that 
many Brahmins, and others, of bigh 
cast, bave recently been bapuzed, 
and that a great number wat hative 
preacucrs have met with the createst 
success In various parts of India... 
And yet (says Dr. Carey) we ure 
sneerinuly told that these Missiona- 
rics make only rice Christtans in 
India.?”’——See Quarterly Review, 
November, 1816, 

I protess myself utterly at a loss 


to comprehend why such methods of 


diffusing the blessings of Christianity 
are to be branded as “ visionary 
schemes of fanaticism,’’as * wild and 
discordant efforts of unauthorized 
missions,” because, forsooth, what 
the British Critic culls the only 
true “raliying point of sound and 
active union” is wanting. 

I would beg Jeave to suggest to 
the readers and admirers of the 
Briush Critic the following 
tlons:— 

Does the nation generally feel the 
importance and necessity of esta 
lishing a church and a clergy” in 
every part of the world where such 
an establishment is required ? 

And, if it does, is the country 
eNabled to carey such an extended 
Measure wito eect 


Gucs- 


Aud if ali that is desirable cannot 


Critic relative to Alissions | June, 
be accomplished, is that a sound rea. 
son for attempting nothing ? 

[ readtly allow that the dest Way 
to propagate the Gospel would be 
to establish “achurcb and a clergy” 
as “a rallying point of sound and 
active union ;” but the British Critic 
knows, or ought to know, that such 
a measure, considered as a general 
plan, is not easy of attainment, We 
are, therefore, compelled to adopt 
the zext best method of proceeding, 
which he is pleased to cail “ fanati. 
cism.”” Fanaticism indeed! Every 
real and genuine endeavour to rey. 
late our lives, and to try eur } actions 
by the Gospel-standard. 1s NoW-a- 
days branded with the appetlavion of 
enthusiasm or hypoc risy ; end al? at. 
tempts to promote, 6, the oe fh fra rm 
itcable means, the cxte nsion of C! 
tianity is called fanaticism. 

AS a great maritime and commer- 
cial peopie, we have the opportunity 
of diffusing the blessings of the Gos- 
pel beyond the ability of any other 
ation In Europe: and as masters o! 
alarge portion of Indie, we have not 
only the opportunity, but (as cxpe- 
richce proves) the “ower of extend- 
ing those blessings to millions, Do 
we then want the inclination, or do 
we undervalue the gift ? Or, because 
itis utterly impracticable to accomni- 
ibe ec event in the mode pre- 
xy the British Critic, are we 
to abandon the fruits of our present 
success, and to beeinthe work afresh 
at some distant ond undefinable pe- 
riod of time? 

It has been sensibly remarked, 
that, whilst we 20 minally prize the 
doctrines of our religion ; whilst “we 
talk for them, write for them, squab- 
ble, fight, hate, and calummniate out 
fellow-creatures for their sake,” we 
are too often so far from making 
them the foundation of our practice, 
that we adopt a rule of conduct dl- 
Fic iga at variance with them ; [mean 
the current maxims of the world > 
eantiiien that ‘the friendship oi 


the world is enmity with God.” I 
am afraid that some such feellg ts 








jic reot of our enmity to missions 
ia missionaries, Inthe Scriptures, 
sc are never suffered (says Bishop 
‘lorne) to forget, that the end of 

ah’s exaltauon to the right 
nd of the Majesty in the heavens, 
sthe conversion and salvation of 


world 5 so continually do the 


. \ 


Prophets and Apostics delight to 
dweil upon Uthat most Interesting 
topic, ‘he conversion of the ¢ nauions’ 
yo to tue Gospel of Christ. Why do 


we \ ably imagine that we belony to 
tint, ulicss DIS Sprit regen In our 
carts by fatth °? (Commentary on 
Osains, p. 280.)—When shail we 
teary to soften, ratbcr than foment, 

ne ub iappy disputes of the present 
day; dls pe api which serve only to 
irritate Lue minds of the contending 

rites, LO ~asaee ali moderate men, 
sod to Geligbt the advocates for 
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for the Christian Observer. 


IN THE INFLUENCE OF THE LITEs 
RATURE OF FICTION. 

LN ween ion of the importance of 
my subject, decpened by iarther con- 
sideration, and by the hope and pros- 
pect of its more extended investiga- 
tiop 4) your journal by other cor- 
respondents, persuades mc to tcuder 
for lnseruon, a second paper on the 
ix] of Novelereading. the 

evalent influence of fashionable 
utcrature, anda few collateral topics. 
nh renewing the discussion, and 
everting to the state of the religious 
‘ovldyas depressed and secuiarized, 
vhen compared with Uself in an 
varlicr day, I would, in the first 
piace, remark, that nota few thinking 
persons, who watch the signs of the 

E uiies, are starticd by the very c 
4 cumstance of the 
nevel-reading being, at the present 
riod, regarded as an often question. 
it 3S orgued, that a verdict 
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On the Lxpfediency of Vovel-reading. 


expediency of 


fendants in the cause 


» by the general 
decision of the Christian public ; 
and that to move, at this late period 
of time, for a new trial, either sup- 
poses the judges to have been since 
corrupted; or, that the defeated par- 
ties have — the matter to 
another and more (/dera/ court, where 
they calculate upon a definitive re- 
version of judgment 
It Is, however, my own suspicion, 
wien the court which originally ce- 
cided, and which still retains a posi- 
live opinion on the general demerit: 
of the writers interested in the de- 
cision, coes vet Incline to view them 
now with tur more lenity then for- 
merly; and, it must be conceded, that 
this decrease of severity is so lar jus- 
Ufiabie, as the offencers have correct 
ed the tone of their compositions 
If the individual who now records 
this concession, were allowed to ap- 
peur as counsel for the plainuffs, he 
would act, as he presumes, the 
Attorney General would act under 
parallel circumstances, ‘To illustrate 
this, let us sup pose that officer to be 
addressing 4 jury in a prosecution 
Implicaung the circulation of sedi- 
tious writiugs. We might imagine 
him, among other 
suyj;—~ It is true, gentlemen, that 
the uccused party is not formally 
charged with high treason ; nor even 
with having aciieved the seditious 
depravity of the Paines of a former 
crisis, or of the Cobbetts who have 
more recently degraded the political 
stave. Phe law has nevertheies 
been violaied; and, although no 
statutes can provide penalties ex- 
actly corresponding with the varied 
shades of human cuilt; yet, the ob- 
ject of the Jaw is practically obtain- 
ed, in a case like the present, when 
its decisions tend to the subversion 
the principle of disaffection ; when 
the infliction of its penalles restrains 
an offender from juture deviations ; 
und so menaces his associates as - 
awe them Inte silence, and furnish 
them with a beneficial opportunity 
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richardson to believe, that another 
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brance chables me to describe them,) 
by on benourable scuse of what Lie 
word usually understands by propric- 
ty, < ombined with this U ey cObtuin 
afair average amount of passion, ad- 
venture, herolass. and heroineism, 
mixcd up, in her earher pee lorme- 
ances, with democracy; end deco- 
rated with taste, talent, and a compe- 
cent knowledge of living manners. 
‘irs, Radeiff’s romances far surpess 
4d works of her school, in brilliancy, 
nh com anding vigour of genius, In 
elicacy and depth of fecling, and ip 
e varied beauties of an original, 
spicudid, and inexhaustible ue rol 
i} Indeed, the writings of this 
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mer writer in your pages, “ Whata 
pencil is he rs! with power to adorn 
ali thatis clewant, and darken all that 
is awful *—aid, iet me add, to fasci- 
hate beyond all names ot fascination, 
any young mind, too ignorantot lite’s 
serious realities, and, pursuing and 
pursued, by the magic 
romance, Yet, with all the dange- 
rous Charms ol this unrivalled artust, 
nothing is combined of a vature pro- 
perly inamot ‘al; unless the enchant- 
meat d.tfused over her works, tends 
to enfeebie and subdue the soul, and 
by such deliquescence to demoralize 
Itj;—-and this it surely does, if it 
impel the main currents of passion 
towards points fram which all the dis- 
cighe ot anaes instruction, and 
he tnfluence of domestic example, 
In a thousand instances, vainly 
employed to divert them, 
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so must be the kind of poetry to 
nich FP stlude, when thus accoinpa- 
nied with music,and every other cir- 
“yynstance that Can give it access to 
i. youthful heart! Vhe more I 
efeet upon the subject, the more 
Ter py { become Con vinced that the 
whole system of reading, now under 
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ermone on verious Suljeets and Oc. 
sions. By GEORGE STANLEY 
Paper, B. D. Reeror of Lene- 
Newton. Vol. I London: iving- 


tons, pp. XVI. and 484. 1815. 
Tur name of Mr. Faber is well 
cnuwn to the public, as thet of a 
listinyuished scholar and an emincut 
qivine W hether his} << searc! eS have 
always been ofa kind best calculated 
to enlighten the world, andto do jus- 
y Ds acuikt 
ofa question: and for ourselycs we 
confess, that we are never so bappy 
to meet bim us In the walks of Chris- 
tian theolo: \. The ability anu learn- 
ing Which be has displaved ia eluci- 


nd intricate sub- 


pioyedin the illustration and eniorce- 
ment of those great truths which are 
more Immediately connected with 
lis profession: and allheugh we had 
not been favoured with bis ‘“Preatise 


on the Eouly Spwit, we should sti! 


Mave anticipated much both of in- 
struction and improvement from such 
4 dedication of his Gme and labour 
The volume of sermons, of which 
We propose nowto givesome account, 
is evidently the prodactios cf no 
Common mind. It comprises many 
suujects of high Importance 3 and 
they are handied, in general, with 
UCA a Christian spirit, with such 
ree of argument, and sach correct- 
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Articles, which he had that day read 
before the congre ation, the trutos 
which are taUght In Scripture, and 
which are peculiarly protiatie foi 
man in his present state: such os 
orisinal sin; stlvation by taita * the 
necessity of Divine grace, that we 
may have a good wiil, aid workings 
with us when we have it; justilica- 
Hion through the merits of Christ hy 
fuith, and not for our owa works or 
deservings; holiness of iife; adoption 
into the family of God; and the rea- 
diness of the Father of Merecies to 
sive his Spirit to them that ask him. 

Afterexplatning, ia the nextplace, 
how the Scripture is profitable for 
reproot by its warnings and denun- 
clatious, and shewine Low Incumbent 
It is upon the minisier of Carist not 
to handle the word of God decertlal- 
ly, orto cry Peace, when there Is no 
peace, he procecds to jiuistrate the 
term correction. Wy this word, in 
conformity with the Greek, he un- 
derstands the setting us right in our 
ofuinions, Whether thoce opiniuns rce- 
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of God and religion are radically false: it 
is the ofhce of Serimure to correct those 
sentiments. And, even with the Bible in 
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throueh faith, and not for ne own 
works ond deservings. In a! | these 
respects, Mr. Faber shews tbe eX. 
ceiience of the Scriptures as picfig. 

le for correction; and proves tha 
such errors could not prevell, 1 men 
Were wWiling to take the word of God 
in plainness and simplicity. 

Poe matuer lu which the Serj. 
ture imstructs us in Pig hi teousnes: 
require Sy aS Out author justly ob. 
serves, many sermons for a full dis 
cussion. He is contented in this 
discourse with a general view of iy 
and relers bis hearers to the open 
of our Lord’s Sermon eon the “oun 2 


‘e 
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and to ot. Paul’s a cit oO in LO fifi b 
chaprer to the Galattaus, of tie works 
of tne flesh, and the fruits of the 
Spirit j—m—the first celineatine the 
character of the truce Israelite s the 
second proving further what mannero! 
persons we ought tobe rp all holy con. 
versation and eodliness, The Serna 
concludes with a brief but see Abe 
sive address to the conercesation to 
pray for themselves, and for the se 
also who wateh for their souls; 1 
hereafter they may be their pus: ors 
joy and crown of he 9 hi i) the 
presence of our Lord Jesus Chris, 
al hls coming. 

Phe utie of (he second sermon Is, 
“God's Justice exemplified in the 





Aronenient of Christ 3” the tex: 
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ihe pertect msiice of God is here 


rated to be the very basis of Chris 
tleuity: and upon the existence dl 
this attribute is built the whele ol 
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his paruial innocence wili not excuse 
his parual transeression. Il he be 
suifered to escape atier breaking ibe 
law in ove polnt, that permission 1s 
an act of injustice. In the exercise 
of human laws, it is necessary to 
vest somewhere the power of granit- 
ing an absolute pardon. | Bat, how- 
ever necessary, the use ot this power 
is a departure from surict justice. 
In human ins stiiuilons, periect yus- 
tice and periect miCrey caunot sube 
sist together. Mercy, as exercised 
by né ty is only an inferlor sort of 
injustice. In some such way as this, 
St. Paul appears to lave reasoned. 
He assumes as the eround-work of 
his argument, that God must, fromm 
he very perfection of his bature, be 
absolutely and tmmute bly just. lie 
next snews, that all mea have violat- 

'. known law; abd thence con- 


es. tuat by the law none can be 


fie first of these positions needs 


he retest she cernnrl ths rp era] 
a <>) pi Ore LHe Beware OT & srenera 
law, the Apostle re- 


; 


Violation of the 
fers both to the Gentile and nie Jew. 
The Gentile Dy er one: DIS 
* x of primitive 


were liable, even 


some recollect 
archal revelatiot 
ina stute of nature as contra-distin- 
ruished from a state of subjection to 
a written law, to account for their 
transyression of that will of God with 
Which they were acquainied. tie 
shews, that although their Know- 
iedee of God’s wiil was very imper- 
fect, if compared wich that of the 
Jews, stil they never acted cuonfor- 
ef Tight which 
ie 


t} *q? Saag i , c So ‘wy a) ’ ae 2) 
LEY re illy posscsss Le iney were 


~ 


ang ) 
- los « . 
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guilty of actions which they knew at 
the time to be offensive to their Crea» 
tor. * Knowing the judymentof God, 
that they which commit such things 
a} ‘© worthy o of deni iy they not enly GO 
the same, but have pleasure in them 
rahi do them.’ ‘hey were there- 
lure guilty on their own 
Pew arguments are 


prove the violation of 
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moral law on the part of the Jews 
even if bo instance of external prusi- 
live Wansression could be adduced, 
yet When we reflect upon the puri- 
\ of the Divine 
that Wm reaches the very thougots 
and intents of the heart, that ittakes 


cognizance of every rebellious spe- 


law, abd conside! 


culauion and every unballowed wish, 
the conclusion piust be, that both 
Jews and Genuics are all under sin. 

Fience the third position Is evi- 
cent, that by the law none can be 
justiied: if it were otherwise, God 
would cease to be perfectly just. 
‘The halons nection that in the day of 
jJudyment a sort ef balance will be 
struc ” between a mun’s good deeds 
and his bad ones, Is as conivary to 
the usage of Duman tribunals as to the 
holy Scriptures. The justice of 
iain is es much concerned to inflict 


stice of our courts of law is con- 
nine to inflict punishment on a 
convicted offender. Cursed is 

very one that continueth not tn AL 
atau which are written in the 
book of the law to do tiem.”’ 

Hiow then are we to be deliverec 
from this curse? The plan of the 
Weist, who rejects Divine Revela- 
tion, and of the Sucinian, who re- 
Ceives it so far only as it suits his 
Inclination, is partly toextenuate the 
guilt of man, and partly to call in 
the unquatilied mercy of God 
tut this plan does not selve the dif- 
ficulty. The question is not, fe 
what extent we have ottended, but 
whether we nin -— disobedient 
at all, Vhe sentence of God is 
acalist every man ee has violated 
the law in any one particular; and 


' 
with respe 


ct to the alleged unquali- 
fed mercy of God, it is in this view 
utterly indefensible ; since it takes 


. : . e 
—— _ * fj, ,t@e +, ; a- fect 
iway che airbiVuce Of pre ot at jus- 


J 
tice. Uhe Deity ef the Socinian is 
necessarily an wjvst. and therefore 
an tmperfec! bet 

Very differ: is ‘he doctrine of 
QS by ij f 
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“The remarkable passage before us con- 
tains the sum and substance of the whole 
matier 4s a pout already proved by him 
ithe preceding oart of his Epistie, St. 
Paui first sets forth, as an undeniable perm. 
Ciple,tinat fall have sinved, andcome short of 
the glory of God’ He nex! declares that, 
notwitustanding our violation of ti e Divine 
law, we are vet ‘justified freely by his 
grace through the redemption that is 19 
Ciris' Jesus.” He then preceeds te de- 
Sciibe Low we are recteemed by Christ: 
*God hath sei Lim forth to be a propitia- 
tion through fail in his blood’? And he 
lastly ‘nuimates, that this was done in order 
that the Jusvce of God might be presersed 
absolutely pertect: and entire, even at the 
verv thme when le was extendiog pardon 
to those Whose condemnation that justice 
londiv demanded; ‘to declare his righte- 
Ousness (:, for the puble demonstration 
of his justice) in the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God; 
Isay, for the public demonstration of his 
justice at this time: that so he might be 
just, and yet the justifier of him which 
beheveth in Jesus.’ 


“It must, I think, strike every one, how. 
ever singular it May appear at the first view, 
thar God’s remission of sins 1s not here de- 
scribed as an act of mercy, but as an act of 
strict and unbending justice. His remission 
of them, contradictory as such a_ thing 
might seem, is yet a public demonstration 
of bis justice. The Apostle, in order, as it 
were, that bis meaning might be incapable 
of misapprehension, emphatically repeats 
his words; and, instead of disguising the 
point, or refusing to meet the difficulty, he 
sums up the whole in what may well be 
termed ‘the great legal paradox of Chris- 
lianity,’? by declaring, that God accepted 
the atonement made by the blood of Chirist, 
in order that 4e might at once be just him- 
self, and vet the justefier of him whitch be- 
dieveth in Fesus ; nay, that by virtue of this 
powerful atonement, the remission of sins 
should absolutely be a demonstration of his 
justice s—nov of his mercy (as Che Secinian 
wovid teach us,) but of his justice.” pp. 41 


—-] << . 


An objection is frequenily made, 
that tue substitution of the innocent 
for he @urtty ds itself an act of in- 
justice. To this it is satisfactorily 
rep iad, such a substitution 
doubtless be unjust, if com- 
but so, when it Is 


t}jat 
Wo; ict 


& rarned : nor 


voluntaru on the part of the subsiti- 
Something more, however, 


iute. 
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is necessary to constilute an ade. 
yuate substitute. here inust nos 
only be the wr, but the right and 
the flower : and it ts not easy to con- 
ceive how these three requisites cap 
ineet in any created being. 

This subject is discussed by My». 
Paber with bis usual acuteness 5 ang 
his reasouing leads to the conclusion 
that the person whose alonement js 
of such efficacy as to exhibit God 
perfectly just, even in the very act 
of justifying sinners, must himself 
be God; since it does not apnear 
that any inferior being can possess 
the qualifications of (the wil, the 
right, and the power. 


“ Accordingly, both the inherent right 
and the full power, which last completes the 
character of a sufficient substitute, are ex- 
pressly claimed for our Lord. ‘£ Therefore 
doth my Father love me,’ saith he, ¢ be. 
cause | lay down my life that I might take 
it again. No man taketh it from me, but 
IT lay it down of myself. I have power to 
lay it down, and I lave power to take it 
again.’ So likewise ‘ He is able,’ saith his 
Apostle, ‘to save them to the uttermost 
that come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them. For 
such an High-priest became us, who is 
holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners, and made higher than the heavens ; 
who needeth not daily, as those high-priests, 
to offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins, 
and then for the people’s; for this he did 
once, when he oflered up himself.’ 


“In this manner, and in this only, can 
the problem be solved, that sinful man 
should escape the penalty due to his sins, 
and that God should still retain inviolate 
his attribute of perfect justice. 


“In Christ Jesus alone, very God and 
very man, are the apparently jarring attri- 
butes of justice and mercy ieconciied to- 
gether. Through the atonement made b) 
his precious blood-shedding, we may now 
with a firm though humble confidence look 
up to God as being at once just, and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” 
pp 49, 50. 


The text of the third sermon is 
Rom. viii. 33, 34. “ Who shall lay 
any thing to the charge of God’s 
elect ? It is God that justifieth : 
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who is he that condemneth?” The 
subject is the doctrine of justilica- 
tion by faith. 

This doctrine, Mr. Faber observes, 
may claim to itself a sort of prece- 
dency over all other doctrines. I[.u- 
ther pronounced it to be the crite- 
sjon of a standing or falling church, 
accordingly as it was held soundly 
or unsoundly : and respecting those 
who departed from the scriptural 
view of this great doctrine, it was 
declared by St. Paul that Christ should 
Arofit them nothing, and that to them 
the Gospel was become of no effect. 

The theological sense of the words 

ustify and justification, or the sense 
in which St. Paul uses them (tS de- 
scribe the mode and ground of our 
acceptance with God, may be gather- 
ed very definitely from the text. 
The phraseology ef the passage is 
forensic. Vhe elect ef God are put 
upon their trial: charges of various 
sorts are pleaded against them: yet 
however agrgravated, and however 
true the charges, who shall presume 
to condemn, since it is Godthat jus- 
tifieth ? Here justificatzon is opposed 
to condemnation ; and therefore its 
theological sense must be acquittal. 
But since the charges are true, the 
persons accused cannot be acquitted 
as zmmocent : justification, therefore, 
isa complex idea: it involves the 
notion of frardon as well as of acquii- 
‘al, In this sense we accordingly 
hind it used, Rom. iii. 23-25. “ All 
have sinned, and come short of the 
xlory of Ged: being justified freely 
by his grace through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus; whom God 
hath set forth to be a propitiation 
throuch faith in his blood, to declare 
his rizhteousness for the remission 
of sins that are past, through the 
iorbearance of God.” 

Bot how can it be reconciled with 
‘the Divine attribute cf justice, that 
the allowedly guilty shall not only 
9€ pardoned, but acquitted! ‘This 
apparent contradiction can be solyed 
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only by aright view of the doctrine 
of justification. The Apostle was 
aware olf the question, and therefore 
immediately subjoins, © Po declare, 
I say, at this time his righteousness, 
that he might be Just, anu the justi- 
fier of him that believeth in Jesus.” 

Now we cap be justified before a 
just God only by righteousness of 
some sort: by our own righteous- 
ness, or the righteousness of some 
other person. By our own righte- 
ousness, as we have already scen, 
we cannot be justified: we must 
therefore be justified by some exter- 
bal righteousness ; and that righte- 
ousness is the righteousness of our 
Saviour Christ, apprehended by faith, 
and imputed to us by ee grace OF 
God; so that at the bar of heaven it 
is reckoned as our own, und pleaded 
by our great Advocate, to use Mr. 
Faber’s expression, “in arrest of 
judgment.”” Hence Christ is said 
to be made righteousness unto us: 
hence also this righteousness Is said 
to be by the faith of Jesus Carist 
unto all, and upon all them that be- 
lieve. Faith is the instrument by 
which we apprehend the righteous- 
ness of Christ sand we are therefore 
said to be justified by faith, which is 
the same thing as our being justi- 
fied by grace through faith. 


** On these authorities, our church right- 
ly determines, that ‘we are accounted 
righteous before God (accounted only, not 
actually made righteous,) only for the 
merit of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
by faith, and not for our own works or de- 
servings. Wherefore that we are justified 
by faith only is a most wholesome doctrine, 
and very full of comfort.2 And, on the 
same authorities, she further decides res- 
pecting works done before justification, 
that they are not pleasing to God. But, if 
works done before justification be not 
pleasing unto God ; ther no works of ours 
can, in any shape, be the procuring cause 


of justification : : for, if we cando no good 
works until we be first justified, and if 
even the good works done after our justifi- 
cation, and | in consequence of it, cannot put 
~and endure the severity oF 


ovr sit 


“Wut 
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God’s jucyinent, then our justification 
nitist nece ssarily be wholly independent of 
our works, 

‘Thus, so far as the cause meritorious 
of our justidcation is concerned, we arrive 
at the conclusion, that we are justified 
solely by grace through faith ia Christ 
fesus, his all-perfeect rigiteousness being 


i mputed unto us and thence in the court of 


heaven accounted as our righteousness, 

« Zealous as we ought to be of good 
works i their proper place, heresin the 
article of justification, we must attovether 
renounce tiem, We must reckon thein as 
altogether nothing. We must not pre- 
sume, uthe slivhtest derree, to buldupor 

wm. We must not imagine that they 
can purchase heaven for us. Wo must not 
Jare to plead them in arrest of Judement. 
Uetore God oue only suit must be, that we 
are sinners, that Christ is righteous; thei 
ne was imMputatively made sin for us who 
KHEWW HO Sin, that we might in Mitatively 
he made the righteousness of Gow ia him? 
yy O4-—65 


The Hon nily of Salvation, as cited 
} 


cn thus eae hoids precisciy the 


[n a preceding part of the dis- 
onrse, Mr. Faber had — ihe 
eross errors of the Romish Church 
relative to the justification of mane 
sind; and he proceeds, toward the 
uscy to meet certain cbicctions 
hich have been raised sgainst the 
scriptural doctrine on this subject. 
Of these the two principal 
it relaxes the bonds of morally, and 


tuat St. James speaks in terms very 
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however plausible, it is utterly un. 
founded: the suund doctrine of ]us- 
tification assigns to good works their 
proper rank ; and wherever it is 
duly received into the heart, it will 
be tollowed by the fruits of holiness, 

On the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween St. Paul ane St. James; one 
of ipa asserts, thet @ man is justi- 
fied by faith without works,—and the 
o! es ak “man is i stified by works, 
and not bu faith only ; Mr. Faber re- 
Marks that of the three terms, jusfi- 


Jication, faith, ond works, contained in 


these passages, the former two are 


= ieee a ; - ! ¢ 
tv 8) fy pOstics. sr. pneme tf , Sp es tking nt 
t ¥ 


’ £ . 4 ’ ’ +} fy 
pustincatton m ats strictly theologi- 
cal sense of pardon and acquittal, 


declares, that the instrementol cause 


ot it yaar a tn ly faith an Christ. ‘This 
doctrine, however, having been mis- 
understood or perverted DY the Anti- 
Bbowmian teachers, St. Jumes asserts, 
tne faith which justifies Is not a 
mere speculative belief, such as the 
devils bave ; and usine the word faith 
in the s€ase in which those whom 
he is Opposing practically adopt it, 
(1. e. in the sense ola bare historical 
behet,) be thence teachesthat a man 
is Not justified by faith only. 

But be declares also, that a man is 
justified by works. Lfence, as St 
Paul used the word justiGcation In 

James coubtless 

uses If tna more Extended sense, as 
ils consequent 

effects in sanctification. Thus 


7 ms . 
the abstract, ot. 
Inveiving the idea of 


aa Py ‘ =n ' a 
thouc) the righteousness of abstrac 
jusiificat.on is Imputative, and not 
persenai, Lue tiyhteousness OL sane: 


ice lion, W rch US the consequen: 


Ci JPUStTIUCAlION, be COTnC Ss. by veihe 
. . : T ? 
fred ly imp ‘ted to us Pom the Hols 
q e 3 r 
Spirit, personally inherent, and net 


is 

fe 

mputaiive. ‘There is therefore no 

contradiction in the statements. 
This cectrine of justification by 

faith only, is pronounced by tue 

Church of England to be “amo 

wholesome doctine, and very fuil of 

comfort.” Mr. Faber oy a 


ue 


few paees in shewing the truu 
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that iain. and closes nis very recur to the above allusion, the lamb 
weal ent sermon by an aps Sage would not, by associating with lions, 
with the fe ot feelings of one who adopt their manners ; but the evil 
. admitted to share in rane pil- is innate and inhereat in our very 
" ‘mace and their triumphs, the constitution. . 
caryess of those real Christians, Weare not, however, lelt to estab- 
ts vave received that wholesome lish the doctrine by analogy or in. 
s(mice into their hearts, and are ference: tie Scriptures distiuctly 
cep ed by iS blessed consolations. assert it; and in terms wiich are 
—_ toiaily inconsistent with the Pe:agian 
oThus, reiieing in hope, full of com. , ae at 
, aieaanl hoe in oud works, anticipating idea ol our depravity atisng Oniy 
i. wiomes of the inheritance reserved for from imitation. From the Vail wan 
Jom, do the redeemed of the Lord advance suffered in two respects: by his de- 
heir way beavenward, Renouncing all flection from + meee y he Jost 
trust in ther ~ righteousness, they ‘have ali title to the king dom of heaven on 
ced their robes, and made them white : 
the blood of the Lamb. Soon there. the score ot God’ 5 juasien 3 eld by his 
fore, in the full enjoyment of the beatific Contraction of impurity he lost every 
vison of God, shall they cast, with the guadificuiion on the score of God’: 
apocalyptic elders, ae yp - fore the Aulimess. Now for both these defects 
ee wih ‘he ye oes somger’ oe Christiantty supplies a remedy: by 
ve power, and riches, and wisdom, and the sacrifice of Christ, and through 
trength, and tomes, und glory, and bies- his merittoriousness, the sinner may 
cing.’ therefore ‘biessing, and herour, be jusift d;and by the changing and 


so mars 
( f 
H a i} 


? L power, be unto tim tiat 
siiteth upon the throne, and unt the L: mb 


tur ever and ever.” ”? pp. &6, 87. 
Qur author takes for the subject 
of his next discourse the Doctrine 


of Sanctification; and he grounds it 
upon the text, “ Follow holiness, 
without which no man shall see the 
Lord.” 

He commences the discussion of 
this doctuine by stating the moral 
corruption of mankind, and shewing, 
irom analogy, that the mental quali- 

cations of the human race may be 
expected to correspond with those of 


our primogenitors. The lion and 
the lamb, under whatever circum- 


stances they may be trained to ma- 
turity, retain stil the ciaracteristic 
agg of their kind: the resem- 
‘uce is not merely in the external 
1m, but in the internal temper and 
disposition. Adam and Eve, there- 
"ai having experienced moral de- 
pravation before the birth of their 
children, the whole analogy of nature 
would teach us to believe, that the 
same depravation must be found in 


7) 


Heir descendants. The corrnption 
ut Human nature consists not in the 
cHowine a bad example; for. to 


renewing of our hearts through the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, we are 
rendered, feust in some humble 
measure, mect for spiritual happi 
ness; that is,are sanctified. Wiihout 
justification. we should be excluded 
by the righteousness of God; without 
sunctification, by his Aoliness. 

In vy ihe imquiry sug 
geste] by the text, Mr. Faber con- 
siders, in the first place, the nature 
of Christian holiness; and secondly. 
establishes the truth of tie dec 


prosecuun 


Siena 
sata 


lion, that without it no man shall sec 
¥ ‘d, 
the lore 
Under the former ad, he shews 
that the process of our sanctification 
te af inversion of the process of out 
tuil. i he CMe: ‘ened iVdie bit Cle Rie 


obedient wil, Liz Rolv a) feectious, 

vhich were pessessed by our tirs! 
1 ‘ 34 wihich,. eur tratis- 
erg Oi. Were | ~ are to be recov. 
‘ do rest In the effecting 
i ij change thre oly Spirit 
. rrand agents: he illu. 
rntbaievs the understanding, and by 
oi s chiefly, as a prope: 
Instrument an’ a secondary cause. 
he rectifes the will and purifies the 
affections. ‘Lhe ange, thus pre 
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duced, 1s internal and spivitual; and 
its reality is exhibited in the out- 
ward conduct. 

Now it is evident that this sanciili- 
cation cannot exist without a com- 
mencement: Ina revolution 50 com- 
plete there must be some turning 
noint from evil to road, some precise 
c7me in which each individual bewins 
to experience this holy change. Such 
a commencement Is always sup 
posed in the Scriptures: and it is 
mentioned by its own appropriate 
name, conversion, tt is described 
by our Lord under the term regene- 
ration; aterm admirably adapted in 
itself to point out the beginning of a 
new life ; and from the circumstance 
of its being familiar to the Gentiles 
in the celebration of their mysteries 
well suited to form the enaiiieae 
of a religion which was eventually 
io be extended throughout the Pa- 
ean world. ‘i hisregeneration, there- 
fore, is the implantation of a holy 
principle: our further advancement 
in the divine life is called sanctifica- 
tion; which, in this world, is always 
progressive, but never perfect: it 
begins on earth, but it will not be 
consummated till we arrive at heaven. 

‘The second point of discussion is 
the Apostle’s declaration, that with- 
out it mo man shall see the Lord; 
and our auther endeavours to shew 
that this scriptural decision is found- 
ed also on the tmmutable principles 
of right reason. 

Thisarcument Mr. aber pursues, 
ww proving that God cannot consis- 
rently with his attributes admit the 
‘nholy into his presence; and that 

intimate association with God 
ould be incapable of producing any 
ticity in the souls of those who are 
itute of what the Anostie calis 
Ne weelucss for 
te saints in dizht. An unholy being 
ould not be happy in heaven, if it 
were possible tor him toabide there: 
he must expericace a radical change 
vefore he can be cuahlfied for the 


Linedor of God. Phe sermon con. 


wmheritance of 


cludes with some judicious exhorta- 
tions tending to enforce the advice 
of the text. 

‘be tile of the next four dis. 
coures is, the Doctrine of Revenerg. 
fion according to Serifiture and the 
Church of Mnstand 

the text is trom Rom. ii. 28, 9. 
He ts not a Jew, which is one out. 
Ward ily 3 neither 78 that circumcision, 
which ts outward tn the flesh : dur he 
is @ Jew, which is one inwardly ; ang 
circumcision is that of the heart, in the 
sfirtt and not in the letter: whoge 
firaise is not af men but of Ged. 

Lhe commencement of our sanc- 
tification, as we have already seen, 
is not coeval with our natural lite: 
for we are born by nature the chil- 
dren of wrath. ibis commencement 
is styled by our Lord, regeneration, 
oranew-birth : and asthe conversion 
from darkness to light, which is im- 
plied in the term, is a matter of the 
highest importance, our Saviour has 
represented it scentcally before our 
eves, by the rite of baptism. Baptism 
is the symbol, and regeneration the 
thing sigi ified. The question, there. 
fore, arises, Does the inward grace 4 
regeneralion ALWAYS accompany the 
outward sign of baptism: or, on the 
contrary, is it fiossible that etthor ma: 
subsist WITHOUY the other ? 

Those who hold the former o 
these opinions, contend, of course, 
that baptism and spiritual regenera 
tion are éascparad/e ; that all baptized 
persons are regenerate, and that all 
the unbaptized are unregenerate. 
The assertion, be it observed, res: 
pects not merely an @bstract Ofiinrers 
but a fact: and as such, it ought to be 
established by positive evidence: 
Me. Faber undertakes to shew in 
this sermon, that the inseparability 
of baptism and regeneration cannot 
be reconciled with either actual ex- 
ape i56 right reason, or analogy: 

. How far is the alleged matter ol 
a SUD} sorted in al! cases by actual 

perience ? We cannot question a? 

fant, to ive us an account of the 























ereat change which, by this theory, 
he is Supposed to undergo: and, 
therefore. whaiever we may think of 
the improbabilacy of the hypothesis, 
we eanbot frrove it to be erroneous, 
by referring lo experienc Bui we 
have also an olfice for ieee baplism : 
and if regeneration a/ways accome- 
panies the rite, the following argu- 
ment of Mr. Faber will not be In- 
eurrect. 


« Jt is asserted, that the spiritual change 
of heart called Regeneration invariably 
tukes place i” the precise article of bap- 
tism. If this asseition therefore be well 
founded, the spiritual change in question 
willaovarial.y take plisce in every adult at 
the identical moment when he is baptized, 
That is to sav, at the very instant when the 
hand of the priest brings his body in con- 
tact with baptismal water; at that precise 
‘nstavt. bis” understanding begins to be 
jiluminated, his will to be reformed, and 
his affec ions to be purified Hitherto he 
has walked in darkness; but now, to use 
the scriptural phrase, he has passed from 
darkness into light Hitherto he has been 
wrapped in a death-like sleep of trespasses 
and sins; but now he awakes and rises 
from the dead, Christ himself giving him 
life. Hitherto he bas been a chaos of vice 
and ignorance and spiritual confusion; the 
naiural man receiving not the things of 
the Spirit of God, for they are foolishness 
unto him: but now he is created after God 
inrighteousness and true holiness: being 
in Christ, he is a new creature: havi 
become spiritual, the things of the Spirit of 
ne are no longer foolishness unto him 
he knows them, because they are sistas 
ally discerned Such are the emphatic 
terms in which regeneration is described 
by the sacred writers : what we have to do 
therefore, I apprehend, is forthwith to in- 
quire, whether every baptized adult, with- 
out a single exception Jas invariably found 
to declare, that, in the precise article of 
baptism, his soul experience od a change 
analogous to that which is so unequivocally 
set for th in the above-cited texis of Scrip- 
ture.” pp. 145, 146. 


If regeneration take place, at any 
other period of life, there mav be 
nothing very distinct to render it 
perceptible at firet: but if it take 
place in the article of baptism, it 


occurs expectedly ; the catechumen 
has been prepared by his teacher to 
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jook for it at that period. He be- 
comes by regeneration, according to 
the language of our Church, nothing 
like the man that he was before: and 
this change, as being previously ex- 
pected, must be sensibly perceived, 
by every baptized adult. And is it 
possible that he can ever forget it ; 
or that he can mistake this radical 
conversion of the heart, for a tran- 
sient good resolution? If one excep- 
tion can be produced, then regene- 
ration does not al/ways accompany 
baptism, and the doctrine is untrue. 
Ii. Will this opinion stand the test 
of right reason? 
If a man without holiness canno: 

see the Lord, then it is, at least, 
implied, that with holiness he wil/ 
ee the Lord. Suppose then that 
regeneration, the commencing point 
of holiness, is always communicated 
at baptism ; baptism then must ale 
ways place the person baptized In a 
state of salvation: so that every 
baptized person, who dies imme- 
diatcly after the administration of 
the rite, is infallibly sure of entering 
into the kingdom of heaven. Hence 
it follows, that every prudent parent 
will carefully refrain from having 
his child baptized in its infancy ; and 
that every aduit, converted from 
Paganism to Christianity would do 
well to put off his baptism to the last 
extremity. We know that in truth 
this was the great corruption of the 
fourth century. ‘The Emperor Con- 
stuntine Was not received by baptism 
into the number of the faithful t:l] o 
a few days before his death; anc 
“it was the custom with many,” 

says Mosheim, “in that century, te 
put off their baptism to the last hour : 
that thus immediately after receiv 
ing by this rite the remission of their 
sins, they might ascend pure and 
spotiess to the mansions of life and 
immortality.’ We have in this 
passege the fact and the reason of i: 
lt emanated from the very theory 
new uncer consideration. 
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The same doctrine would further 
authorize the persuasion, taat a Pa- 
gan who should be baptized at the 
point of death, althourh whory un- 
conscious of the nature of the rite, 
and ignorant of the name of Christ, 
or perhaps an apostate from that 


bame, wouid certainly be saved. If 


baptism be inseparabie trom regene- 
ration, the conclusion 18 inevitabic.* 

And since by this supposed theo- 
ry, all unbuptized persons are unre- 
renerate, hot one of them cay enter 
into the kingdom of heaven = “Viius, 
not only every individual, Jew, Pagass, 
and Mahometan, whether young or 
old, is at once consigned to perdition 5 


but also the unbapuzed children ot 


Ciristian parents, abd to general all 
Quakers and also Anti-padobaptists, 
who have not as yet considered 
themselves qualified tor the sacra- 
ment. Netther does ihe areuineit 


stop here. For what shat! we say of 


the Patriarchs und the Prophets ? 


None of them were bapiuzed. except 
latterly, according tothe mere Auman 
institution of Jewish baptism; and 
therefore none were rpenerated, 
and nene can be saved. “Phe princt- 
ple 1S unlversal ; alia it condemns 
Davi id, ana Samuel. “wiidl iSaliut, and 
and many others of whoin the world 
was not worthy, by oae gencral and 
inevitabie sentence, 

tn reply tO this remark, sume, 
pel Raps, will contend, shice cireum- 
‘ston under ibe Old a SDehSutlony 

orresponds with boetism uncer the 
New, that ail the circumcised were 
actually regenerated by virtue of tie 


wmcient rite. Butaifl this conclusion 


* We are perfectly awa wlers 
operrceme afew pages fk If 
mee Mer. Fabers work was published, tl 
asodute unscharabrity of bapiusns feom. rs 
Mi 


F ! 1 =.4e@2m 47 e,.tte 
eneration, al i@ast im tive Case of acults, 


~ 


a ee eee a pe 
as DEEN pererally GisclanmMed ; yet &s wong 


is the decisive lanvuar Dr. Mant, and 

Ler writers of the same school, stands on 
er yr, we cannot think these reunients 
superfluous or misuleced 
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be valid, it was superfluous to baptize 
circumcised persons: they contd jo 
be twice regenerated: and yet were 
the circumcised coverts of our Lig 
baptized 3; and according to his Be 
ral injunction to baprize ail pruse. 
lytes, without distinction. the e Apos. 
tles admitted to the Christian rite, 
the Jew as weil as the Gentile. 

Bur even il we allow for one mo- 
ment, that Circumcision invariab y 
bestowed regeneranon under the 
jaw, In the same manner as baptism, 
according to the theory which we 
are examining, imparts it undei the 
Gospel, the Inseparability of the sig: 
of the thing signified would sil 
include in one general condemna- 
tion, wll the persons who flourished 
before the establishment of circum. 
cision as a diviiie and positive ordi. 
nance. Noah might, in some inex: 
plicable sense, have been a Just man, 
und perfect in his generation; and 
Abel might. tn a . ( — 1eX- 
plicable, be called ebteous by 
Cees himselt ; a ‘they were 
Neither baptszed nor. circumciscd. 
Shall we, therciore, conclude, wnt 
tlicy were not regenerated, and 
therefore coukl not be admitted into 
the kingdom cf heaven ! 

Sull further——[Ip the primitive 
church, during a period of dreadtul 
persecution, it trequcutly happened 
that a devout catechumen was drag: 
eed to the stake, and put to death, 
before be had partaken of the rte 
of baptism: and there are cases o 
Pocans being suddenly converted 


+ 
‘ 
! 
i 


to Chrisoantty, by observing le 
Ss 


of the martyrs, and beibs 


c mpHcy 
themscives immeatztely led to ihe 
Slaushter. Vere these persons 
saved or not: They never were 
baptized, and therefore. aecercing 
te the creed of inseparability, nevel 
reveneratca.”* ‘Poe ancients, wlio 
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* Apaia we world state, that som 
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maintained in a corrupt period of 
the church, the invariable union of 
baptism and regeneration, contrived 
a fiction of their own, in order to 
escape from the difficulty : they could 
not but admit that these imartyrs 
were saved, and they held, therefore, 
that they were baptized. With what? 
The element of water.—No: with 
their own blood:—-that they were 
regenerated in the very act of mar- 
tvrdum. Lf this ingenious but un- 
scr riptural notion seta the theory 
jn words, it is nevertheless, in fact, a 
toial abandonment fe the principle. 

11]. There ts yet the areument of 
analogy : and although this areument 


is only pre SUMDLIVE, it tends strony ly 
{0 establish the vicw of these who 
consider the spiritual change as not 
— confined to the rite of 

baptisia 

We acknowledee two sacraments ; 
eaca of th ecm having iis own preper 
parts m ulually - corre sponding : visi- 
ble with WiSii ble: ae ee seichs ine 


visible: both relate to something 


/ 


sd 
% t | p »? 
inward, sic mere by something cut. 
- ® ~ snes nen) ‘ 4 ? , Iie se) 
ward. It scems reasonudic’, tuit rcs 


ore, to infer, that if the outward 
visible sign be invartably accompanied 
by the inward spiritual grace In one 
instance, it is so in bot! ithout 
such a supposition the analogy 1s 
imperfect. The Romanists, the 
ore, most consistently muintain t 
inseparable union in both cases: but 
not so the Protestants. With what- 
evcr zeal some of them: mav contend 
ior the invariable connexion of bap- 
lismand regeneration, thev believe, 
nevertheless, that th: 
celving nn calerabe dg elements do 
mcf spiritually partake of the body 
and blood of Christ. What they 
strongly affirm in one sacrament, thev 
a> strongly denv in the other ; and 


Ww icke doin re. 


’ . 
and that several strenuous acdvacates fi 


doctrine of —— hitv have contess 
¢' 


’ 
rs See 
s\* 


that it apy on esoniv or chiefly to ordinar 
circumstances, and the usual application + 
the Di “ue grace, but by no means entire! 
precludes peculiar and unusual means of 
regeneration m exempt cases. or where 
baptism was unattarn 


‘ ~%, * ‘ 
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ported by Scripture. 
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thus completely violate the law of 
analogy. 

in “the sixth sermon, Mr. Faber 
proceeds to examine, whether the 
notion that dafiism and regeneratic 
are insefiarably united, can be sufi- 
In thisingulry, 
he adduces and explains many pas- 
sages whlch bear upun the question, 
and subjoins seve! ral examples. lt 
our limits would admit of it we 
should have much pleasure In citing 
several pages of this sermon: it 1s 
truiy exceilent, and, in our view, 
conclusive with respect to the mat- 
ter in debate. We recommend tii to 
the perusal of every person, who 
wishes tor a clear scriptural view of 
the subject, derived simply from the 
authority of eiutaiien - and shall 
content ourselves with offering to our 
readers a bricf summary of the ar- 
vument, as given at the close of the 


sermon, . 





“I, The sum, in short, ¢ of the whole ar. 
eument, may be reduced to the following 


svHoyvisms, 

t. 1.) Without regeneration it is im 
p ossibie tu enter into the kingdom oi heaven: ' 
because regeneration is the commen ng 


int of sat Ctification ; and, a holi- 


ess, no man shall see the Lord. 


H 
‘ 
i 


“(2.) But, if it be impossible to enter 
cto mingdom of heaven without repenc- 
rat ; then ali, who clo enter into the king. 
1 } w 
dom of heaven, must have been regenerated, 


* £3.) Now the penitent maltefactor on 
the cross certainly entered into the king- 
dc m of heaven; because Christ himself 
promised that he should. 
|.) Therefore the penitent malefactor 
nust have been previously regenerated. 


‘(2 ) But the penitent malefactor was 
never Dantize 


aptized, 
‘(5,) Therefore the hing malefactor 
‘vas ropenerated without the intervention 


. *. - etn Dee ? ’ 
“7 ) Consequently, we have 
eal nro that bant 
‘ 


ia tt i Oi, 
: » toe ! 
4 are not inseparable. 


a direct 
ism and regene- 


«9, 4.) Lit can be shewn, that a per- 
§Qn AS heen regene rated before haptism . 
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then baptism and regeneration are not in- 
separably untied, 


*(2.) But it has been proved, that the 
centurion Cornclius, the devout Iyvcia, the 
Apostle St. Paul, and the amen 5 Na- 
ilianael, were rey nerated before b: ptisim. 


: ; 
 (3.) Therefore baptism and revenera- 


a 
ni meet cae . 
iy i. not i iSeC;p) aVad. 5 BRIE U. 


(1) Tf it can proved, that any 


nerson has received the outward visiple 


sign of baptism, and that he did not at the 
same time receive me mward $j witual 
prrace of reveneration ; then Daptis tia and 


* . os ,* ‘ " ‘2. .¢ j ) - 
rerenerall mare Hot inseparable: 
‘ . 


5 - wae ,! sr } . ’ ' ¢ IL. —— 
M agus yd Cilhd Di ANGfoN beg eteds VEE Chit he 
Stul remaineu unregenera 

\ 
’ a a oes Po eet len “din WT . a 
wed, * [ieretore, { iv, f aptism and 
regenera 100 ave mot wiscuarsable. 


T! (° ~ ° 
“OM. Thus it enpears from direct scrin- 
tural nr ty, iat regeneration may sub- 
° eae esee ‘ y t : ew 
sist without Dartism, aoa Mnet baptism may 


Suos:st without rey eneration, 


‘ Hence it will follow, that regeneratian 
may take place at any indefinite point ofa 
man’s life; either before baptism, or in the 
article of baptism, or after baptism, This 
great change of heart must indeed be ne- 
cessarils experi renced by every fallen crea- 
ture, 1 orde to his enter ng into the King- 
dom of heaven: because, without such “a 
change,it is impossible in _ very pature 
of things, that he coutd enjoy happiness in 
the presence of a holy G od, But to assert, 
that regeneration 1s so inseparably ticd to 
baptism, that all the oe are regene- 


rate, and all the unbsptized unrezenerate ; 
that regeneration therefore invariably takes 
plece in the article of stony nel conse- 
quently that it is nugutory to cxpect any 
spiritual regeneration after the outward 


rite of baptism has heen duly administered : 
to assert such a theory as this is to advo. 
cate amere unauthorized hu*®an spocuia. 
tion, which rests hot on a more solid basis 
than the transubstantiation of the Romar. 
ists, and which is albke wreecosciieable witl 
experience, and with rightreason, and with 
y, and with Serpiure.” pp. IS --220. 


a ai 


analog 
So fur as the general interests of 


ger 
religion are concerned, the argument 


* This argument of mat, 3 “uber’s will not, 
of course, appear strictly correct to those 
who think that a once reg¢ nana man may 


IPs te 


} 
. p ry (or ” 
cease to 0) i Sb‘ 


mighi be closed with this appeal to 
the Scriptures: but for the satisfac- 
tron of many who profess themselves 
to be members of ithe Church of 
England, it is desirable to — the 
jaquiry somewhat further. We hear 
it frequently stated, that the docrrine 
of the tisef irability of bafitism and 
regeneration, whether right or wrong, 
ts the genuine docirine of the Angi. 
can Church: Mr. Faber, therefore, 
proceeds, in the seventh SCLINON, to 
examine the truth of this position, 
Phe documents to be considered 
are, the Baptismal Service, other 
parts of the Liturgy, the Catechism, 
the Articies and the Homilies. No 
person, who wishes to sec correctly 
the opinions cf the chureh, wall con- 
line himseif to a detached part of 
her compositions: he will view them 
esa whole; and upon an examina- 
tion of the whole he will form his 


' ' lor We! ‘e 
geet Cc! 


1. With respect to the a 
Services; the minister prays that the 
infant about to be baptized may re. 
celye remission of his sins by spiritual 
regeneration. After the performance 
of the rite, he solicits the prayers of 
the congregation, that the child may 
lead the rest of his hfe accordin to 
this becinnine,on the express ground 
th at the clild is now regenerate ang 
gratted into the body of Christ's 

huich ; and lastiy returns thanks to 
God that it hath pleased him tc 
infant by his hols 
spirit. The office for adult baptism 
is marked by similar phraseology ; 


t > vrt & ti:,1:¢e 
re Penerarce kaiis 
‘< 


that whatever applies to the one, 
hes also to the other. 

Now it is evident, that the public 
offices of a national church must be 
Pase il in fceneral terms: newhe. 
the framers of the Liturgy, nor the 
priests who use it, could speak 


positively of each baptized indi 
vidual, eduit as well as intant 
vhether he would cr would net be 
reveneratcd in — and nip: 


the decision of this point ought 


to be Icfli to the officra aling ministc 


ee ee ‘ ~ oar 1 Ae 
Our church. therefore, 1 the ws 


a 
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ment and hope of charity, whilst 
admitting persons into the visible 
ciurch by the visible sign, speaks of 
thera also as admitted by spiritual 
race into the invisible church ; that 
‘sit speaks £enerally of all the bap- 
as being likewise regenerated. 
fais is the only principle for a 


4 
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onetal service which tt Is possible 


od ate 
int; and itis sanctioned both by 
¢ 


1G Aw 1? > 
the authority of Scripture and by the 
ordisary phraseology which is famil- 


jar to us in secular affairs. 

St. Paul addresses one of its Epis- 
tles to ALL that be in Rome, beloved 
of God, called to be saints. Another 
of them to the Church of God whichis 
at Corinth, to them that are sanctified 
in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, 
Did he mean tits language to be ap. 
piled to ALL that were In Rome? to 
every member of the church at Co- 
tinh? Aud when the same general 
modc of speaking is addressed to the 
Mphesians, to the ‘Phessalonians, and 
by St. Peter to the strangers of the 
lispersion, are we indeed to suppose 

tevery one of them had been guick- 
ened, was elected of God, was in God 
the kather and in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, was begotten again toa lively 
hohe, was born again not of corrufiti- 
ble seed but of incorruptible? Yet 
lisis exactly the conclusion at which 
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vive, 1f we apply to the 
the Apostles the same 
principles of interpretation by which 
our baptismal services are supposed 
a assert the regencration in baptism 
to every person whom the church 
pronounces tobe regenerate. Ifone 
of these conclusions be valid, the 
cther is equally so. The rule of 

general phraseclogy 1s and 


Wwe must ar 
o 
L 


haneuare of 


adopting 
must be admitted in jiudiic docu- 
ments, 


“Ti,” says Mr. Faber, “ we were erave- 
to argue, that, in the undoubted judg- 
nent of the king aud his ministers, there 
“aS not so much as a single disatfected 
‘rson in this happy land, because its sove- 
wn ue feneral proclamations charac - 
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tion, as equally loving: if, 1 say, we were 
thus gravely to argue, whatever might be 
thougnt of the cogency of our reasoning, 
the principle of cur argument would be 
the very same as the principle of that re- 
doubted argument which has beenth ought 
irrefragably to prove that the doctrine ol 
the inseparabilitv of baptism and regenera- 
tion is the true doctrine of the Church ot 
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This mode colony is used 
by the church on other occasions. 
Thus every child, without exception, 
is taught in the Catechism to profess 
his belief 7x Gad the Holy Ghost, who 
sanciifieth himand all the elect fr ople 
| Is every child thus sancti- 
fied? Those that partake of the 
Lord’s supper are all taught to unite 
With the congregation In expressions 
of the deepest humility and contri- 
tion. Is every communicant Inilu- 
enced by these Christian sentiments : 

ln the Burial cf the Dead, the 
priest, In the name of the congrega- 
tion, gives hearty thanks to God 
that it bath pleased him to dcliver 
the person, over whose grave the 
service is reciied, from the miserics 
of this sinful world, with more to the 
same purport. Does the Church of 
England imagine every person under 
these circumstances, to be such a 
gainer by his death, as to have rea- 
gon to rejoice in that event? Yetit 
the Church really maintain the re- 
generation of every individual in her 
baptismal services, how can we avoid 
the inference, that she also maintains 
the actual salvation of every one who 
receives Christian burial? With the 
same premises, In each case we must 
necessarily arrive at the same con- 
clusion. 

An examination of other docu- 
ments, some of which are expressly 
drawn up in a scholastic, precise, 
and definite form, will convince us 
that our venerable church is charge- 
able with no such absurdity as the 
theory of inseparabiilty supposes: 
and i any e/iparent difference should 
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(for rea! difference there is none), 
we must plainly collect her doctrines 
from those writings which pretend 
to accuracy of definition, rather than 
from such as are of a more loose and 
popular nature. Now in these more 
scnolastic Compositions, we either 
- a total silence with respect to 
this alleged luseparability of baptism 
and regencration, or a doctrine di- 
rectly opposed to it: and in certain 
parts of the Liturgy itself are peti- 
tions framed upon the manifest hy- 
pothesis, that many adulis who com- 
pose our copgregaiens, and who 
were baptized in their infancy, are 
still unrerencrate, 

A proof of this assertion we find 
in the Collect for the Circumcision 
of Christ. 


5! 
the Spirit, as contrasted with the cir- 
oaeninap of the flesh: that Is, a 
ayer for spiritual reyeneravion.— 
This collect, we may observe, Is 
couched in generol terms: cyery in- 
dividuel is thus taught to pray for 
vereneration. Did the church mean 
to afirm that every person who be- 
longs to her communton is unregene. 
rate ? Surely not: yet this conclu- 
Sion is just as legitimate as the Oppo- 
site conclusion, derived from the gen- 
cral nature of her baptismal services. 
After some very judi cious obser- 
vations upon the Collect for the Na- 
tivity—a collect which was under. 
stood by Wheatly, and maintained by 
the Society for prometing Christian 
Knowledee, tll within the last two 
or three years, to be a prayer FoR 
resenerationa=eMyr, Faber passcs on 
to the Catechism, and shews that here 


It is a prayer of the con- 


the theory in question, instead of 


being asserted, is, in effect, denied. 
For in the general definition of the 
term sacrament, as an outward and 
visible sign ofan inward and sfiritua: 
Trace, given unto us, ordained byChrisi 
himself. c esa means whereby we reccive 
th 
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fhereof, bartism and the Lord’s sup- 


cral ion for the true circu? newslON of 
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with regard to their respective signs 
and things signified: and since, in 
the Lord’s supper, the sign and the 
thing signified are confessedly zoe in- 
separable, the obvious inference is, 
that neither are they inseparable in 
baptism, 

Lhe same conclusion also will fol- 
low from the Articies. We havea 
general definition (Art. AXV.) ofboth 
sucraments : it of course affirms of 
both the same thing, and therefore 
cannol allow the sia and the thine 
signified tc » be separable in the one 
case und senkenaencte im «othe other, 
sie have also a flarticulzr definition 
(Art. XAXVIT.) of baptism alone, in 
ach It Is nut casy to discover any 
assertion of the ducthiue under exam- 


ination, But 


if anv individual should 
} 
4 


© Of a different mind, let bim consi- 
der the explanatory statement In the 
twenty-filth Article. It 1s there as- 
served of both sacraments, * In such 
ONLY @8 WORTHiLY receive the same, 
they havea wholesome effcct and ofier- 
alicn: but they that receive them ux 
WORTHILY, feurchase to themselve. 
damnation.” Without entering a’ 
leneth into the discussion of every 
part of this statement, this point at 
least must be admitted, that our 
church does net hold the unscriptu- 
ral doctrine of spiritual regeneration 
being confined in all cases to the 
sacrament of baptism. 

Mr. Faber here goes at some 
length into the case of baptized in- 
ants. Are they worthy recipients! 
Ye agree with him, that since they 
are by nature children ef wrath, we 
certainly cannot frrove that they re- 
cclve bapt ism worthily: positive €x- 
perience demonstrates that many of 
them were not regenerated in bap- 


——~ po 


tismy s and this is sufficient for the 
question at issue 


The Sermon conciudes with some 
extracts from the Ilomilics, which 
it scems impossible to explain on 
any other principle than that adopt 


cd by Mr. Faber. We should glad- 
Iv follow cur author in his very 
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able and judicious disquisition upon 


these passages ; but must be satisfied 
with referring to his work, 

The eighth sermon finishes the 
subject. It has been conteuded by 
come persous, that the doctrine ot 
the inseparabliity of bapusm and 
rerenerauoin must be the doctrine 
ef the Church of England; because 
her best and aviest divines have cver 
maintained itasa genuine tenetof the 
eomimunisn to which they belong. 
But is this assertion correct: J//us 
the doctrine been maintained by her 
best and ablest divines ! 

Mr. Vaber most truly rephes ia 
the negative: and he proves his po- 
sition by extracts from their own 
writings, which can leave little doubt 

ipon any candid mind with respect 
to the views which they realiy did 
entertain. Among the authorities 
cited. is first a confession of faith 
drawn up and signed by the follow. 
ing Protestant Bishops and Martyrs, 
while imprisoned in London:— = 

“Robert Perrar, Bishop of St. 
David’s, and a Member of the Com- 
mittee appointed to compile the 
Liturgy ; Rowland Taylor; John 
Phlipot; John Bradford ; Laurence 


saunders ; John Hooper, Bishop of 


Worcester and Gloucester ; Edward 
Crome ; John Rogers; and Edmund 
Lawrence. It bears date the eighth 
me! of May, in the year 1554; and 
9 itis annexed the subsequent de- 
claration: To these things aforesaid, 
do I, Miles Coverdale, late Bishop 
of lixeter, consent and agree with 
these mine afflicted brethren, being 
prisoners, Mine own hand, Miles 
Coverdale.’ 

2. A code of forty-one Articles, 
which, according to Bishop Burnet 
tis mae than probable, vere framed 
by Cranmer and Ridley. 

>. In addition to these authorities 


which comprise the sentiments of 


five English Bishops, who eee shed 
at + ae time of the Reformation, we 
ire presented by Mr. Faber with cor: 


responding extracts from the writ- 
ings of Bishop Latimer, Bishop 
Jewel, Dean Noel, Bishop Hail, 
Archbishep Usher, Richard Hooker, 
sishop Reynolds, Bishop Hopkins, 
tishop Pearson, Bishop Wilkins, 
Di. Barrow, Archbishop Tiliotson, 
Bishop Butier, Bishop Horsely, and 
the present excellent Bishop of Dur- 
ham. Here is a body ot evidence 
afforded by our ablest and mest d's- 
tinguished prelates and divines, from 
the Reformation even to this day, 
which is utterly at varlance with the 
doctrine that bas by some persons 
been so confidently maintained, upon 
the alleged authority of all our best 
Our readers may, perhaps, 
be surprised to discover in this tist 
certain names, which are occasionally 
brought torward, In support of the 
pretended jnseparabillty of b iplism 
and regeneration ; but their surprise 
will cease, when they observe in what 


divines. 


manner the allegation is borne out. 
It is very casy by gathered extracts 
to make any writer responsible for 
any sentiments: and thus itis that 
Bishop iatimer, Dean Noel, and 
others, have been adduced as the ad- 

vocates of a creed which they as iitile 
hold as the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion. That the notion of regvenera- 
tion being inseparably untted to bep- 


tism.is not enurely hew, even among 
the members of the Ch nreh of Ei: 
land, is but too hoterlo YS, Ati 79 
Hopkins complains of its ap; ye 
In kis day; and he speaks upen the 
subject in terms which deserve the 
serious attenticn of every miu 

666 Very d ihent it is to 
against the | reyudices of ; 
hearts. Vhis great change, say they, 
more hen necds. Regenerati 
now to be ¢ ied by as ¢g ut n 
israel as ever Nicodemus was. Mary 
derstand not to what end the fabric of c 
rent nature should be demolished, and mc 
as it were turned out of themselves. They 


think, it they are but baniized, wherebs 


as they su} Pose, tate PUA Oy ois Mal 8} 








ik 
ee iiom gross actual sins, is sufficient 
J r the obtaining ot lh Caven. Without those 
, “git and inexplicable notions of resenera- 
tion. $F shall therefore cndeaveur to cone 
vice vou of the indisucnsable necessity 
that there is of being born again; that so, 
when you are persuaded efit, you may give 
No Prest unto vVvourseives nor unto Gr (iii 
he Cause liis Spirst — hich is that kn ge 
bloweth where it listeth, to breathe spiritual 
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ithoutl the thes 
pecuitur creeds lor in that case, 
since they held also the doctrine of 
SE RIOD ecrsevcerancc, thnev must aiso 
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, Usher of his own scntiments. as 
ited by Mr. Faber, must have cor- 
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Which thing, though we, in the judgment 
of aetinnag do judge ‘of every particu: ar in. 
junt; yet we have no ground to judge go 
ofallin general; or, if we should Judge 
so, yetit is not any ju igmen of certainty 
we may 293, 294, °- 


be mistaken. ” pp. 
Hude to the Calvinistic opi. 
nions of Usher only to shew that as¢ 
Calvinist he must In common with 
his Calvinisuec brethren, have re yer Ct- 
sta the doctrine which is now jn. 
uted by some individuals to all oy 
old divines. 
In his 
Whole subject, 
observed, 


\ ¢% a 
7s & € 


of 
Rabe 


treating the 
Mr. ry it will be 
proceeds upon general 
erounds : he enters upon the exami. | 
nation of a Without any 
marked reference to the individuals 
by whom it is supported, and in the 
vit of: A move 
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ober iavestivation. 
course 
pursucd ; but it must need 
offences wit! come 3; andthe Dean of 
Chichester is much offended. 

Jn a letter addressed to Mr. Faber, 
and cnuiled “ An Apology for the 
Ministers of the Church of England, 
who hold the doctrine of baptismal 
rereneration,’ he expresses his fec!- 
ines like a person who has very 
scrious ground of complaint. His 
pamphlet carries with it many marks 
of haste ;* and to this haste we are 
probably to attribute the very singu 
lar danguage in which the Dean his 
permitted Limscif to indulge. We 
not how prone con- 
troversialists ere, above all men, te 
forget the decencies and civilities 
which should especially prevail 
among Christian scholars: and we 
are Cisposed to make every allow: 
ince for haste and precipitation: 
candour itself must have its 


could 


S be that 


® e + 
are imporant 


i 


imdis; and if we co not dwell upeti 
this subsect In those terms of . 


‘ 


bation which it certamnly deserves, ! 
we ure convinced ti 


iS pecause 
the reflections of the author himse!! 
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“ must have long since suggested all had contained the opinions which 
chat we would say. ‘The + Apology” Mr. Faber ascribes to it !* 

in. was followed by a Reply trom Mr. 
$0 Paber; and this again by expostula- 


ne sory remarks froma the Dean. Mi. 


. 


” All who have at heart the real interests 


of the church, cannot but reyorce in the 
, {explicit disavowal, by such hich authorit 
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fore and teach all nations, baptizing 
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This picce of iniclimence must 
appear not a little extraurcinery 
many members of that institution, 
and to the author of the tracts: vut 
it is no pars of our business to me- 
diate between the parues: we enly 
wish to observe, that this doctrine cl 
inseparablility, which was supposed 
to have been virtualiy carned dy 
vote In a yreat Society, Is now, with 
perhaps one stngic excepnon, ult- 
versally abandoned :—t Is disclatm- 
ed on all sides, and we trust that it 
will never be reyived. 

To return from this digression, 
Mr. Faber passes on, in the next 
sermon, to consider the nature ot 
baptism. Tis text is the cominis- 
sion of Christ to his disciples: 
(Matt, xxvii. 19, 20,) Gu ve there- 

oS 
them in the nawe of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Hely Ghost: 
teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded uoxn? 
and lo Lam with you alway, even to 
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By viewing this passage con jointly 


with the corresponding: Passage o} 
ot. Marck, our author arranges his ob 
servations under two general heads: 
the first, respecting the order 6; 
conduct which Christ presented , 
his Livaneelists, and the piace whici, 
he assivns to baptism, when be. 
held by the side of faith 5 and the 
second, relating to the object of this 
symbolical rite, and the nature oj 
those privileges by which it is ac. 
companied. 





Under the first division of his sub. 


ject he shews, that the Evancvelists 


were to commence thelr labours, by 
preac hinge Christ crucified 5 by con. 
vincine the world that Jesus was the 
true Messiah, “anointed of Gad 
with a fulness of grace, and of th 
Spirit without me: — and sent te 
be the Savicur and Redecimer of the 
world.” Jf any person were con 
rinced by their preaching, and desi 
rous to recetve Christ as his Saviour 
they were forthwith to baptize him 
in the name of the Father, and of th 
son, and of the Holy Ghost. He was 
thus, on the presumption that he was 
a real convert, although hitherto very 
impericcily tusiructed in the grea 
my were soitheGospel,to be admitted 
formally a member of the Churcho 
Christ. The supposed convert might 
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After the supposed convert had 
been initiated into the visible com- 
munion of believers, he was to be 
further instructed in all thiags which 
a Christian ought to koow and be- 
lieve, to his soul’s health. The lead- 
ing and essential doctrines of the 
Gospel were to be completely deve- 
loped to him; sothat any subsequent 
defect or apostacy could not be charg- 
ed upon his ignorance either of the 
tenets or the precepts of Christianity. 

Now it is evident, that whatever 
benefits might result from believing 
in Christ, and from submitting to 
him in all his offices, those benefits 
would not be enjoyed by the persons 
who did not believe, and who did zor 
thus submit to him. Mr. Faber 
illustrates the point, by enlarging 
upon tue Imagined case of a sick 
man. If the person have no belief 
inthe skill of his physician, he will 
notapply to him for aremedy. This 
unbelief, therefore, leads to practi- 
cal consequences, which may termi- 
nate in his death: and thus the oppo- 
site principles of faith and unbelief, 
in reference to Christ the Physician 
of the soul, inevitably produce two 
such opposite states of mind, and 
two such opposite lines of conduct, 
that the practical believer is brought 
to final happiness, and the practical 
unbeliever to final misery. In mak. 
ing this declaration, our Lord points 
out the radical difference between 
faith and baptism: he shews faith to 
be so essential that a man cannot be 
saved without it: but though he 
commands that every believer should 
be baptized; yet he carefully refrains 
from intimating, that without daftism 
nO man can be saved. His words 
are. He that believeth and is baptized 
Shull be saved: but he that believeth 
mot shall be condemned. Vhe omission 
of the baptismal rite, if aman have 


real faith, and do not omit the rite 


from a contemptuous neglect of 
ial 


Christ’s commandment, (a sin of 
whici no true believercan be guilty), 
wil not prevent his being sa ed, 
curist, Observ. No. 186 
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Faith is essential to salvation: bap- 
tism is nof, in ail cases, absolutely 
essential. 

Alter a few observations upon 
Christ’s address to Nicodemus, and 
upon the Divine character of cur 
Lord, as implied in the promise that 
he would be with ibis faithful disci- 
ples, even to the end of the world, 
Mr. Faber enters upon the second 
part of his subject, and inquires into 
the object of the symbolical rite, 
and into the nature of the privileges 
which attend it. 

He considers the form of baptism 
to have been very ancient, and at 
least as old as the time of Noah; 
otherwise it is difficult, he imagines, 
to conceive that it should have been 
so prevalent both among Jews and 
Gentiles, and connected with some 
ideas of a mystic renovation in both, 
long before the coming of our Lord. 
This ancient rite Christ adopted ; 
and exailing it into a sacrament, put 
it into the place, net of Jewish 
prosclytish baptism, but of the divine- 
ly-ordained rite of circumcision. 
Circumcision, then, being in effect 
end substance the same as baptism, 
if we would ascertain the nature and 
privileges of the latter, we must 
ascertain the nature and privileges of 
the former. 

We can do little more than state 
the result of Mr. Faber’s scriptural 
and logical discussion. The conclu- 
sion at which he arrives isthis; that 
Christian baptism may be viewed as 
the door of entrance into God’s visi- 
ble house, the church: that hence it 
becoms the special mark or badge of 
a professing Christian; and that it 
likewise admits us into all the privi- 
leces enjoyed by the members of 

So thatit is notonly an 
cutward badge of our Christian pro- 
fession. but an efficacious mean of 
grace, anda pledge to assure us of 
its reception, if we do not voluntarily 
snut ourselves out from Gad’s coves 


nant and declare ourselves nnworthy 
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“Stich a modification of the doctrine, 
that i: is 4 mean and a pledge, is evidently 
required both by experience and common 
sense So far as matter of fact is concern- 
ed, we do not find that baptism is a mean 
and « pledge of grace to all who receive it : 
nor is st ayreeable either to right reason or 
fo the general analogy of nature, that it 
should be so Baptisin acts not es acharm: 
it IMposes upon no one an invincible reces- 
Sitv of holiness. It is a mean of God 


grace, only so far as we avail ourselves of 


the privileges to which it entitles us : itis 
a pledge of our receiving it, only so far as 
we take those intermediate steps upon 
which God has suspended its communica- 
tion, A brave army is a powerful mean of 
Victory : but, ii it be i!l supplied and worse 
conducted, no victory will be obtained, 
The delivering of a turf may be the pledge 
of alarge estate : but if the estate be nev- 
erclammed, or if all right to it be forfened 
by treason, the receiver of the turf wil de- 
rive no benefit from the most regularly and 
authentically witnessed reception of it. 
Just so is it with bation : as aprecept, 
it's positive ; asa mean and a pledge of 
receiving Divine grace, it 1s conditional, 
‘ihe whole analogy of nature cannot be 
violated to drive men to heaven, nor yet in 
s ine cabalistical manner to convey them 
thither Bapusm, though in a medified 
serse of the words both a mean and a 
pledge, can no more in itself secure an ad- 
Mission info the presence of God, than the 
fabulous efficacy attributed by monkisb su- 
perstrion to the cloak and scapulary of St. 
Francis We must do our parts in the 
Christian covenant, just as we must plough 
and sew the ground with an eye toa future 
plentiful harvest: and, if we taus act, we 
shal} then find, that baptism is both a 
meanand a pledge of grace.” pp. 385— 


OCs 


) Oe . 


As baptism is a federal admission 
into the church of Christ, it follows 
thata baptism into what is mot the 
church of Christ, is no baptism at 
all. If a person be baptized into a 
society which rejects the fundamen- 
tal doctrines of C! bristtanity, he may 
indeed be washed with water; but 
the rite is just as invalid as if he were 
baptized into the religion of Maho- 
net. 

The sermon concludes with a few 
remarks upon infant baptism, and 


upon the form requisite for the effi- 
cacious administration of the rite. 
ba shall finish our account by an 

xtract concerning the former ot 
es questions. 


‘* The manifest identity of circumcision 
and baptism, even to say nothing of the 
universal practice of the church in all ages, 
seems abundantly to determine the ques- 
tion of infant baptism. 


™ As circumcision under the law is the 
avowed symbol of regeneration, and as 
baptism under the Gospel is likewise the 
avowed symbol of regeneration ; circum. 
cision and baptism are evidently two out. 
ward sacramental signs of exactly the same 
import. But, if they be signs of the same 
spiritual grace, they must to all effective 
purposes be mutuatly the same with each 
other: for a sign being altogether arbitary, 
if it had pleased God to shadow out regen- 
eration by a hundred different signs, all 
those hundred signs would still constitute 
but a single s sacrament. 


‘* Such then being the case, as God judg. 
ed children under the law to be fully capa- 
ble of entering into covenant with bim by 
circumcision on the eighth day, man can 
have no right to pronounce children under 
the Gospel incapable of entering into cov- 
enant with him by baptism. Every argu- 
ment against infant baptisin, derived from 
the necessary want of active faith on the 
part of children, will be equally cogent 
against infant circumcision: for faith was 
so much the grand principle of the Law 
as well as of the Gospel, that the pious 
patriarch of the Israelites is specially de- 
corated with the title of ¢ the father of the 
faithful” But God has decided the ques- 
tion in the matter of circumcision. There- 
fore, circumcision being effectively the 
same as baptism, be has equally decidedit 
in the matter of baptism. Hence, in ev- 
ery age and in every country, with the sole 
exception of a modern innovating sect, 
pedo-baptisin has invariably been adopted : 
and hence the Church of England weil 
determines, that ‘the baptism of young 
children is in any wise to be retained in 
the church, as most agreeable with the 
institution of Christ*’” ” pp, 397—299. 
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We come now to the last sermon 
of this very interesting volume, upon 
a subject of discussion than which 
none is more difficult. ‘The title of 
‘tis, the Predestinarian Controversy; 
and its gencral object is to shew us 

ie necessity of bringing to the test 
of Scripture not only the conclu- 
sions, at which we arrive by a course 

f gbstract reasoning, but the very 
premises and steps of that reason- 
ing. To give a satisfactory analy - 
sis of this masterly sermon, would 
be a work of considerable length. 
We shall aim, therefore, at nothing 
more than to offer a very brief out- 
line of the argument. 

Whatever mystery there may be 
in any of the doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures, it may be safely affirmed, that 
in all points necessary to be under- 
stood and to be believed by Christian 
men, the propositions themselves 
re crear and intelligible. The Bible 
does indeed treat of the deep things 
of God; but they are set forth in 
verms, the import of which cannot be 
misunderstood by the meanest ca- 
pacity, although the things them- 
scives are above the comprehension 
of the highest. Hence we are fur- 
nished with an admirable method of 
Getermnning the truth or falsehood 
of our pre-conceived opinions: if 
ey be contradictory to Scripture, 
‘iatever may have been the skill 
with which they were deduced, and 
the compactness with which they 
were put together, they must in- 
stantly be abandoned. 

Now it seems to be too much 
the fault of persons violently engag- 
ed on both sides of the Calvinistic 
Controversy, that they are enw iting 
0 take the Bible as they find it 
-hey assume scriptural premises, and 

‘raw conclusions of their own, which 
are not scriptural; and thus they are 
'¢duced to the necessity of pervert- 
ing or explaining away some of the 


dane positive declarations of the 
vord of God. 


To shew the fallacy and danger of 
constructing systems, and entorcing 
them as articles of faith, Mr. Faber 
supposes a violent Calvinist end a 
violent Arminian, each to be building 
up his own hypothesis by a course 
of reasoning, founded upon some 
favourite scriptural text. The Cal- 
vinist, commencing with the un- 
doubted sovereignty of God and the 
miserable and helpless condition of 
man, advances step by step, with 
great apparent correctness of Ge- 
monstration, to election and repro- 
bation, to final perseverance and 
particular redemption. 

The high Arminian sets cut in the 
same manner, with some declaration 
or exhortation of Scripture ; and, by 
a process no less fair in appearance, 
discovers that the final happiness or 
misery of men depends solely upon 
their own voluntary choice, and ihe 
line of conduct adopted in conse. 
quence of such choice. 

That there is a fallacy somewher 
in deducing results so directly op- 
posed to each other cannot be coubt- 
ed; and we may perhaps be inclined 
from the circumstance to conclude, 
that abstract reasoning is not, In 
these matters, the best mode of ar- 
riving at truth. This suspicion will 
be heightened, if we push each train 
of reasoning to its utmost limits ; 
for, as Mr. Faber proves, we may 
even go on the one side to the awtul 
length of concluding that God is 
effectively the author of sin, and 
that virtue and vice are mere names, 
or to be considered only as trresisti- 

le tendencies to particular objects ; 
and on the other side of inferring 
that the assistance of the Holy Spirit 
is superfluous, and that man is his 
own saviour. 

‘These are doctrines which the two 
pirties in question will not admit; 
yet the reasoning seems as legiti-. 
mate and correct as that which often 
induces them to support their ac- 
knowledged systems, and equally 
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flows from their own admitted pre- 
Mmlse€s, 

The truth is, that no dependance 
can be place.i upon this sort of rea- 
somig, unless it be periectiv con- 
sistent with the Scripture. Hence 
Mr. Pober lays down the following 
Pule c= Admié 0 conclusion in any 
sysiem to 4+ valid, unless the conclu: 
swell us the thesis jrom 
which itis deduced, be explicitly scl 


ian it self, ” 


ies P , H 
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To shew the use of this canon he 
applies it to the two preceding chains 
of abstract reasoning ; and proves, 
by on actual appeal to the Scriptures, 

th it several propositions advanced 
by each party with much snc 
plausidil'ty, are directly opposed * 
the word of God. He thus asada 
his argument :— 

“We must prove all things by Scrip- 
ure, and hold fist that which is goed: re- 
ra a of the even opposite conclusions, 
ae ich might seem by a train of abstract 
reasoning to be legitimately deduced from 
our several articles of belief. By adepting 
such a plan, we may forfeit the Lonour and 
glory of a proud systematic concinnity ; 
and, what has not unfrequently been the 
case with our venerable mother the Church 
of England, in the mortal tug of theologic 
war, we may very possibly be deemed Cal.- 
vinistic by Arminians, and Arminian by 
Culvinists: but, rejecting each theory as a 
Whole, and determining to call no man mas- 
ter save Christ alone, we shall lave the 
comfort siege’ ng that we believe nothing 
but what the Bible unequivocally teaches 
us ~o believe. a ny not perhaps be the 
most philosophical, but it ts probabiy the 
wisest, Opimion whk : we can auopt, that 
the truth les somewhere between the ex- 
tremes of the two rival systems of Calvin 
and Arminius; though E beheve it to ex- 
ceed the wit of man to point out the exact 
place where it does lie. We distinetly per- 
ecive the two extremities of the vast chain, 
which stretches across the whole expanse 
of the theological heavens ; but its central 
links are enveloped in impenetrable clends 
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and thick darkness. Afier all, whatever 
metaphysical difficulties there may be in the 
matter, these difficulties are no way pecu. 
liar to Christianity: they are, if 1 May so 
speak, inherent in the very nature of thin ing 
themselves. As mere Deists, we should 
be equally perplexed, if we were determin. 
ed toe xcogitate a compact moral system, 
w iththe J: arring points of fate and free- will, 
diving prescience and human contingency, 
This was telt long before the promulgation 
of the Gospel: and, if men continue to dis. 
pute and to draw cut fine trains of metaphy. 
sical reasoning even to the very end of the 
world, it requires not the gift of prophecy 
to foretell, that they will be just as wise at 
the close as thev were at the commence. 
ment.” pp 478, 479. 


From the view which we have 
now attempted to give of these ser- 
mons, and as far as was Convenient 
in the words of the author himself, 
it is obvious that they form: a sortof 
regular series: the several subjects, 
according to the statement in the 
preface, are connected with each 
other; and the drift of the argument 
will be most clearly seen by reading 
them in the order of their collocation. 
To what extent the plan may be 
carried, Mr. Faber has not inlorned 
us: this volume is complete in itself; 
but as it is entitled the fist, and as 
we are told that other sets of dis- 
courses have been prepared by him, 
with the design of publication, we 
may expect svon to be favoured with 
at least an additional volume. We 
can truly say, that if Mr. Faber’s 
future eflorts be equal to the present, 
the more frequently we meet with 
him as a writer of sermons, the 
ereater will be our gratification ; 


and we shall be glad to reserve for 
him a conspicuous place in our libra- 
ry, not for the sake of ornament 
alone, but to be read and considered 
for the correction of error, and the 
confirmation of Christian principle. 
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CITE RARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
fe, &e. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

[x the press: —A translation from the Chi- 
nese of the Sacred Edict, &c., by the Kev. 
W. Milne ;—Journal of a Voyage to New 
Zealand, in company with the Rev. Samucl 
Marsden ;—Observations on the Canonical 
Scriptures, four vols. 8vo., by Mary Corn- 
wallis ;-- an Account of the Rev. R. Morrt- 
son’s Chinese Dictionary and his own, by 
Dr Montucei ;—Summary of the State of 
Snain at the Restoration of Ferdinand VIL, 
by Captain ©. Clarke ;—Philanthropy and 
other Poems, by the Rev. J. Cobbin, A.M; 
—Theological Enquiry into the Sacrament 
of Baptism, and the Nature of Baptismal 
Regeneration, in five Discourses before the 
University of Cambridge, by the Rev. C. 
Benson, M. A. 


Preparing for publication :— Lectures on 
Scripture Doctrines, by the Rev. WB. 
Coliver, D 2D. ;—The Bibliographical De- 
cameron, by the Rev. T. F. Dibden ;—The 
first volume of the Elgin Marbles, with an 
Historical and Topographical Account of 
Athens :—A Series of Practical Lectures, 
on the Leading Doctrines of the Gospel : 
price, to Subscribers, 5s.; by the Rev. Il. 
C, O’Donnogliue, A. M. 


There are at present in the University of 
Cambridge 1359 members of the Senate; 
and 3275 members on the boards, being the 
largest number on record. The number 
in 1804 was but 21292; and in 1748 but 
1300. 


The general Committee of the Waterloo 
subscription have come to the resolution to 
allow an annuity of 6/. to every man who 
lost a limb in the battle ; 10/ per annum to 
every widow; and for children, according 
to age, 4/, per annum, till seven years old, 
and up to 15/. at fourteen. 


_ Sir H Davy’s invaluable Safety Lamp has 
den introduced upon the Continent, where 
‘hasbeen attended with the same happy 
results as at home; and some partial at- 
rempts have been even made with it for 
'suting mines, by means of their own gas. 


. . ed a? 
“fonuments of ancient splendour continue 


‘, i, = .: ee . : + . ~ 
lidisie, discovered in searching the ruins of 


Tomei Aa extensive public building has 


eeen ¢ 


ry; . oY eye . . - = aa 
nh iound ornamented with paintings, 


some of which are very valuable. The 
pavemert is Mosaic, formed in part of small 
white and coloured stones, and in part of 
large slabs ot marble of various culours. 
Several inscriptions have been traced, which 
ascertain the use of this monument: one of 
them indicates that the right of duminum 
obstruendorum, (a tight recognised by the 
Roman jaw, and preventing in certain cases, 
neighbouring proprietors trom having lights 
or prospects near the contiguous estates), 
had been purchased at the price of several 
thousand sesterces. Some valuable siatues 
have also been discovered. 


The King of Bavaria has issued an ordi- 
nance to prevent the abuses of lotteries. 
He states, that the circumstances of the 
kingdom, and the practice in other nations, 
do not allow ef his entirely abolishing this 
species of gaming; but he strictly prohibits 
all persons from employing any arts for in- 
ducing the public to purchuse shares. The 
number of office-keepers is to be moderate, 
and the conductors respectabe men: pule 
ing advertisements, ard othee pubheations 
of a tendency to excite the passions of the 
people, are disallowed; no Jews are «© be 
admitted in future as cc llectors ; the huwke 
ing or offering tor sale of tickets is to be 
rigorously punished; and children are to 
be entirely prohibited from adventuring. 


Among the improvements in the adminis 
tration of justice in the island of Cevion, the 
trial by jury, which was introduced into the 
island in 1811, is stated te have precduced 
the happiest cfiects on the character of the 
natives The right of sitting upen juries 
has not been confined to Europeans only, 
but is extended, without distinction, to al! 
the natives of the country. 


Vhe heights of the principal Himdlaya 
mountains, hitherto inaccessible to Enro. 
peans, and long supposed in India to be the 
most elevated in the world, have been lately 
measured by observation; the mean results 
of which are nearly as follows;— 


Eng. Fee- 
Dhawalagiri, or Diidlagir - 26,462 
Above the sea . - - 26,862 

Yamu' a atari, or Jamautri, (above 
the sea) - - : - 25,509 

A mountain supposed to be Dhai- 
bun, (above t':e sea) . 24,747 

/ 
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ing. Feet. 
A mountain not named, (above the 
sea ) - . - - 22,769 
Ditto (above the valley of Népal, 
which is 4600 feet higherthan 
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The Himalaya chain is visible from Pat. 
na, on the sou:hern bank of the Gar Fes, ag 
a continued well-defined tine of white Clitis, 
extending through more than two points of 
the cempuss, at a distance of about s My 


the sea) - - ° . 00,025 leagues, while, at an equal distance, Chim- 
Above the sca - - . 24,625 borazo, the highest of the Andes, is seen ag 
Another near it, (above the valley asingle pout, the rest of the Cordiileca 
of Népal) ‘ . " 6.662 bem invisible. The peak of Chamalasi, 
Above the sea - - 25,202 near the frootiers of Thibet, is visible from 
A third in its vicinity, (above the various stations in Bengal, the most rc inote 
valley of Népaly ° . 18,452 of whichis not less than 232 English miles 
\buve the sea) - - 23,052 : 
— 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FHEOLOGY. 
A Series of Pastoral Letters oa Noncon 

tormiuty, from a Dissenting Momster to a 

Youth in his congregation. {2n0. 3s. Gd, 

Fifty-two Lectures on the Catechism of 

the Citurch of England: to which are add- 
ed, three introductory Discourses on the 
4 subject, addressed to the Inhabitants of the 
Parish of Hinxworth, Herts.; by the Rev. 
Sir Adam Gordon, Bart. M. A. 5 vols. &vo. 
iZ. lls. Gd. 

The Clergvman’s Companion in Visiting 
the Sick; by W. Paley, D.D. Archceacon 
of Carlisle. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Baker’s Sermons extractec from the Lec- 
tures of Bisliop Porteus. Svo. Ys. 

A Farewel Sermon, preached to the Con- 
gregation of St. James’s Church, Bath, on 
Sunday the 23d of March, 1817; by th 
Rev. R. Warner. 2s. 

Parochial Instruction; or, Sermons de- 
Hivered from the Pulpit, at different times, 
in the course of thirty vears; by James 
Sean, M.A. vo. 10s. 6d. 

Practical Discourses; by the Rev. Joshua 
Gilpin. 

A Selection of Sermons and Charges; 
by the late Rev. Edward Williams, D, D. 

vo. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs and Remains of the late Rey. 
fSyarles Buck ; containing copious Extracts 
trom his Diary, and imteresting Letters to 
nis Friends: interspersed with various Ob- 

sorvations, Ulastrative of his Character and 


J. Styles, D.D. 5s. 


Works; by 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Pie Traveller’s Guide to France and the 

Wis; containing the various modes 
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Books, in all Languages and Classes, fo; 
the vear 1517; by C. Brown. Qs, 

A Catalogue of Books in the Arts and 
Sciences, Antiquities, biegrephy, History, 
Law, and Parliamentary Papers, Theology, 
Lopography, Travels, Voy ages, Ke. ; by A. 
Maxwell. ds. 

The British Plutarch; hy Francis Wrang. 


QOeow o 7 . 
GVO. ts we 


liam, Esg. 6 vols. 

‘Ine Annual Register for 1616, 16s. 

A Geographic Sketch of the principal 
Mountains throughout the World; exhibit. 
rng at one view their comparative eleva- 
tions, and grouped according to their res- 
pective chains; founded upon the most ex. 
act geograplical and baroimetrical adnica- 
suremeits. 8s. 

The History of the Britisn Revolution of 
1688-9, recording all the Events connected 
with that Transaction in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, down to the Capitulation of 
Limerick, in 1691 ; by George Moore, Esg 
14s. 

Thoughts on the Laws relating to Sat, 
as they affect the Fisheries, Agriculture, 
and Manufactures of the Kingdom; by 
Samuel Parkes, F L.S. M.RA. Member ct 
the Geological Society. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A Tribute of Svmpathyv, addressed to 
Mourners; by W. Newnham, Esq 12mv., 5s. 

Remarks on the first Chapter of the 
Bishop of Llandali’s Hora Pelasgice. 

Observations on the West Indian Islands 
Medical, Political, and Miscellaneous; by 
John Withamson, M.D. 8vo. 1/. 59 

Observations on the Laws and Ordi. 
nances, which exist in Foreign States, rela- 
tive to the Religious Concerns of their Ro- 
man Catholic Subjects; by the Rev. J. 
Lingard. 


hay 


Letter to William Smith, Esq. Memoct 
for Norwich ; by Robert Southey. Ys. 


an 


Modern Greece, a Pocm. Svo. Ss. |! 
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Letters from Mrs. El:zabeta Carter to 
Mes Montagu, between the Year 1755 and 
1GU0, chicAy upon Literary aud Moral 
Subjects, from the Originals ino the Pos- 
session of the Key, Montagu Pennington, 
M.A ber Nephew and Exceutor. 3 vols. 


oVvu. l/. 7s. 


Qdin, a Poem; by Sir W. Drummond 


dio. 18s 


Phrosyne, a Grecian Tale: Alashtar, an 
Avabian Tale; by H. Gally Kuaight, Esq. 
8vo. 5s. Gd. 

The Speech of the Right Hon. Robert 
Peel, on the Cathohe Question. 


RELIGIOUS IN 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE sO. 
CIETY. 


ON Wednesday the 7th of May, as we 
stated in cur last Number, was bel, at 
Free-Masons’ Hall, London, the Tiurteenth 
Anniversary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 


The Right Honourable the President, 
ass sisted by the Rev. D. Wilson, read a 
selection of passages from the Report of 
the past year, Conlaming the most tn- 
teresting 5 facts which had osecurred in the 
course of thuse proceedings, now become 
too considerable and yoluminous to be re- 
cited in detail. 


The issue of copies of the Scriptures, 
from March 31, 1816, to March 95], 1817, 
had been— 


$2,259 Bibles. | 100,782 Testaments ; 


maki ing the total issued, from the com- 
mencement of the institution, to the last 
Mentioned peiied, 


740,666 Bibles, | 929,323 Testaments : 


inall, 1,675,9 4dcopies, exclusive of about 
iGO 000 copies ciret ated ut the charge of 
the Society, from depositories abroad ; 
Making: a grand total of ene million, seven 
bundred and seventy jive thousand, nine hune 
cred aud ninety feu copies, already circu. 
ited by the British and Forergn Tible 
Society, 


fe a ~ % - . y om. 
The Receipts of the year have been— 


Subserinti 3. donati , 
‘Mipuions, donations, con- i. 8. 


stegational collections 0,734 9 § 
Leg: . ’ nd - 
v“Sacies, contributions from 


Au: ciljar y ecu es, &c. &c. 53,532 0 7 


. fa ° . * e 1 
total net receipts, exclu- 


iva af ’ /~ mee © ’ 
SIV@ Of Sales 62,289 9 1G 





TELLIGENCE. 


For Bibles and Testaments, 
the greater part purchased 





by Bible Associations 21,954 7 6 
Total 04.240 17 4 





The expenditure of the year 89,230 9 9 


Obligations of the Society, 
including orders given for 
Bibles and ‘Testaments, 
about 35,009 0 0 


The Right Honourable the President 
having introduced tie Report, concluded 
his remarks with expressing his pleasure 
that the venerable Bishop of 3 haere still 
continued his unabated attachment to the 
objects of the institution, and is regret 
that increasing years deprived him of the 
satisfaction of attending the anniversary. 
He also lamented the absence of the Rev 
John Gwen, and still more the esuse that 
kept him from the meeting. In him, his 
lordship added, the Society had found a 
historian worthy ofits excellence; and 
mentioned the circumstance hecause the 
labour of literary compysition, superaddes 
to those indefauigalie exertions whi 
heave so much contributed to promote the 
interests of the Seciety, had injured bis 
health and impaired the vigour of his can 


nN. 


‘ 


stitu tO! 


A letter of apology was read from Lore 
Exmouth, in which us lordship remark- 
ec i-- 


[have always felt a sincere interest in 
the success and prosperity of the Bible Se. 
nety, as tending to do more good to the 
human race than any society [have known 
or heard of; and my regret not to be able 
to attend it, is therefore the more sincere. 
I shall alw avs s feel happy to assiat its lauda- 
ble eflo rts.” 


Mr. Wilberforce, atter various prefatory 
age 
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“My Lord, this country bas been dia- 
tinguished in various bnes. We have been 
rede in Our victories ; great 1) our com 
mercial and manufacturing achievements ; 
great in our literary and scientific attain. 
ments. But the glories of our Society, 
which we are now celebrating, are glories 
which will last for ever. And itis del light. 
ful to observe, that their meritis duly ap- 
preciated in other countries. 1 find, by one 
passage in the Keport, that in Switzerland 
there are many who have entered on the 
same course, and are follawing in the path 
in which we have gone beture them. This 
will be peculiarly gratifying to those who, 
hike myself, feel a more than ordinary mea- 


sure of cordial attaclimeiut to that land -" 


liberty. Germany also, ta which the gre 
religious Reformation first tad its rise, 1S 
prosecuting the good work of circulating 
the holy Scriptures with more than common 
ardour. Germany is imitating our exs 
ple, and emulating us with a riv: ies which 
Knows nothing of base or vulgar competi- 
tion. This blessed flame, which we have 
happily kindled on the Continent, has spread 
mto much darker regions. We see it even 
infusing life and action into the immense 
and torpid mass of the Russian empire, and 
awakening Siberia herself into motion, and 
communicating to ita kindly warnith. 


“Thus, my lord, we proceed in our bles- 
sed course, carrying along with us from 
country to country, a Pic : donative ol ‘light 
and happiness, k ve and joy; and behwid 
iresh prospects of peace and comfort con- 

tinually opening before us. With these 
delig htful views it is impossible not to be 
thankful to God for our having been en- 
gaged in such a service. {t is a work 
wich we may truly affirm is co-extensive 
with the €: art 1we inhabit; and our labours 
may be said, is some bumble measure, to 
resemble the ose of that great Being whose 
word we circulate, and who ‘spreads undi- 
Sided, vperates unspent.’ 


‘My Lord, I must not attempt, for I 
am unable, to express the fcelings which 
animate me; but Tecannot sit down, with- 
out stating for myself, and it is a feeling in 
which Idonbt not every one clse will partie 
eipate, that To propose the printing of this 
Report with the more pleasure, from the 
vind manner in which it mentions our dear 
and exe — fricad, whose absence we so 
much regret; I mean,the Rev. Mr. Owea. 
In that ilictine dispensation, which bas 
prevented him from having the gratifica- 
tion of continuing to labour in our cause, 
we must, at the same time, recognise the 
mercy of Providence, which did not lay him 
by till he had gone through an almost une- 
‘,Jalled amount of labour. and service. Te 


laid the foundation ; he was permitted to 
see the superstructure rise to heaven itself; 
and still more, he was enabled to complete 
the History of our achievements, ina work 
which, though laborious, could not, even to 
the compiler himself, be without gratifica. 
tion. For it is always gratifying to trace 
any great work from its outset to its con- 
summation ; to mark its gradual progress ; 
to see the obstacles it has overcome _ 
this work of our friend’s will hereafter, 
doubt not, be justly accounted, throu Ms 
succeeding ages, an imperishable record en" 
one of the most extraordinary dispensations 
of Providence which ever was vouchsafed 
to enlighten and to bless the world, 


‘“Under this impression, it is with de. 
light I see the Report pay this tribute of 
afiection and gratitude to a man to whom 
weowe so much. When he is no longer 
able to come to us, We £0, as it were, to 
him, into our sick triend’s chamber, and 
theve endeavour to pour the strains of gra. 
titude and consolation into his ear, when 
that tongue, which has so often delighted 
us, 1S silent.” 


This motion being seconded by the Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury, the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter moved thanks to the President, and 
pointed out the duty of joy and gratitude 
to God, who, in the midst of unexampled 
dithealty and universal distress, had main. 
tained the prosperity of the Society ; infer. 
ring from this circumstance. in conjunction 
with the general tenor of the Report which 
had been read, the propriety of persevering 
in patient hope. Had difficulties arisen, 
had opposition increased in any part of 
their sphere of operations, had their fands 
in any instance appeared to lessen, or to be 
patience to other channels, surely they 
nizht to derive from these httle checks the 
moht lessons of humility, and become more 
anxious to pursue their work in a Christian 
spirit, and to compensate for partial — 
by more strenuous efforts, and if possible, f y 
greater sacrifices Wath this dete minativa 
to persevere should be associatea the frm 
principle of faith and implicit depen dence 
upon God. “Is it hothing,” said his lord 
ship, “that bigotry in one part of Christen 
dom, and superstition in another ; that Ma 
hemetan pride and Pagan idolatry have 
begun in various quarters to give way ? Hes 
net the hand of God been ‘almost visibly 
with us for good, and his presence amens 
usofatruth! Has the Sun of Righterti- 
ness shone so lng with uninterreples 

splendour, and shali an oecasional cloud 

make us doubt his continued favour fr 4 
moment? Shall we not rather cast ov" 
selves still more simply and unreserv! ‘ 
upon his long experienced protectiva, an! 
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be assured that the cause of bis word will 
findin him a rock which shall never be 
shaken -tve Kuck of Ages, against which 
all the force or the devices of the powers 
of darkness shall nevee prevail ?”? His lord- 
ship ended his remarks wita a forcible and 
affectionate add:css to tue members of the 
Society to make sp:ritnal and practical 
use of the sacred Volumes which they dis- 
tributed toothers ; especially as the infidel, 
the careless, and the worldiy-minded were 
apt to measure the value of the Society by 
the effect. whicn this professed regard to 
the Bible produced "pon the life and de- 
portment of its adherents. 


Sir Thomas Dyke Acland particularly 
alluded to the co--peration and sympathy 
of that happy land of liberty and simplicity, 
of loyalty and religion, which had so ad- 
mirably seconded the effor:s of the Society, 
and whose best feclings were almost iden- 
tified with our own. In lis’ progress 
through that country, he had frequently 
the happiness to hear his native land men- 
tioned ina manner most gratifving to lis 
ational feelings, and to public spirit and 
venerous conduct; a successful struggle in 
the cause of justice, and the glory of its 
arms, were topics which called forth con- 
tinually a well-earned praise; but a praise 
in sume countries diminished by the impu- 
tation of selfish interest, or grudgingly 
yielded, and mixed perhaps with somewhat 
of jealousy of her pre-eminence, and anxiety 
respecting lier influence and authority. But 
there were two topics which, in Swiizer- 
land especially, excited unqualified admi- 
ration; first, the emancipation of Africa 
from the slavery of the body; and, second- 
ly, the emancipation of the world from the 
darkness and ignorance of the mind. When 
it was said, with gratitude and praise, that 
England had abolished the Slave Trade, 
anc established the Bible Society, there 
remained behind no petty sorrow for her 
acknowledged superiority, but a desire to 
imitate her conduct, and emulate her be- 
nevolence. The guiding spirits, and provi- 
dentia! instruments of these two achieve- 
menis, were present before the Society; 
and he could add, from his own experience, 
an¢ he believed there were those dear to his 
lordship, who, at this moment, experienced 
the same, that the name of his lordship, as 
President of the Bible Society, was a 
Passport, not through Switzerland alone, 
hut he believed through every nation in 
“urope. 


Christ. Observ. No. 186. 
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Lord Teignmouth replied: ‘ For thir- 
teen years it has been my pleasing office to 
report the progress of an insiitution, con- 
tinually advancing in interest, respectebili- 
ty, and usefulness—such, by the Divine 
favour, has been the effect of the disin- 
tcrested benevolence of its principle, the 
catholic spirit of its constitution, the re- 
strictive wisdom of its regulations, and the 
integrity with which iis concerns have 
been administered. The British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society is no longer an experi- 
ments experience has deciied for it more 
favourably than its warmest advocates ever 
antcipated, and has prononncec it one or 
the ,reatest blessings to the human race, 
that Christian charity ever devised, 


“Permit me fora moment to take a slight 
view of that maynificent scene which it has 
been the means of exhibiting ta the world, 
and which has been most wataply delineated 
in the Report. We may behoid princes 
and potentates, the noble, the wise, the 
learned, and valiant of the earth, proclaim- 
ing their homage to the word ef God, and 
aiding and encouraging the circulation ef 
it, by their influence and example. We 
may see dignitaries and pastors of every 
church, Cheistians of all contessions, cor- 
dially uniting, and coniributing, according 
to their several means, their talents, their 
time, their labour, their wealth, or their 
pittance, to promote this beneficent work, 
animating and encouraging each other in 
the career of benevolence, themselves ani- 
mated and supported by the prayers and 
benedictions of thousands, who have bene- 
fited by their charitable labours. If I were 
to name a particular instance, outef many, 
in which the benevolent spirit of our insti- 
tution shines with particular lustre, | would 
advert to the affectionate intercourse which 
it maintains with kindred Societies all over 
the world, exciting emulation withoutenvy, 
and provoking each other to Jove and good 
works. And may we not hope that this 
kind and harmonious feeling, so cordiativ 
displayed in the Correspondence and Re- 
ports of Foreign Bible Societies, may gra. 
dually extend its benign influence, softening 
the asperity of national jealousies, and in- 
sinuating that spirit of conciliation and 
good will among nations towards each 
other, which the whole tenor of the Cospel 
inculcates, and the interests of humanity 
require? if such should ever be the blessed 
result of our endeavours to promote the 
happiness of mankind, through the medium 
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of that holy Book, in which only the know- 
ledge for obtaining it is to be found, the 
British and Foreign Bible Society willthen 
have acquiredatriumph more splendid,more 
honourable, more useful, than ever was 
achieved by arms; and the word cf God, 
which has had such free course, will then 
indeed be glorified. But, without expa- 
tiating on this cheering hope, which all 
present will, Iam sure, be inclined to par- 
ticipate, I may venture to affirm that, if it 
were possible to trace, in all its variety and 
extent, the gvod produced by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the result 
would tincontestably prove, that public 
liberality was never more profitably direct- 
ed, was never applhed to better or hober 
uses, than to styepert an institution which 
breathes peace and good will to men, with- 
out distinction of colour or country, Chris- 
tian or heathen. But) so much of that 
good Aus appeared, that - cannot but 
offer my devout thanksgiving to Almighty 
God, who has becn pleased to make me in 
any degree instrumental to the production 
ofits; andif f were to name a day of my 
life attended with a pecubar blessing, | 
should fix on that in which I became a 
member of this institution.” 


W.T. Money, Esq. MP. assured the 
meeting, that the services of this Society 
were notless appreciated inthe East than 
at home. He had lately returned from 
that quarter; and among the delightful en- 
joyments which awsited lis return to hig 
native land, one of the most gratifying to 
the best feelings of his heart was to be as- 
sociated with that exceileut institution, 
whose exertions among the nations of In- 
diahe hia had the happiness to witness, 
and, as far as depended upon his humble 
efforts, to promete. The first great step 
for the spread of the Gospel on the West- 
evn side of the Indian peninsula was the 
establishment of a Bible Society at Bom. 
bay, which, under the zealous and well-di- 
rected patronage of Sir Evan Nepean, had 
amply sueceeded, The natives were at 
tirst somewhat hostile to the measure; but 
upon its objects being clearly explained, all 
apprehension vanished from their minds, 
The character and example of the Euro- 
peans in India had been hitherto consider. 
ed as the bane of Chiistian instruction 
umong the natives; but he could bear tes- 
timony that the neorals of every descrip- 
vionof British residents had now greatly 
improved: a zeal for religion had begun 
very generally to prevail, accompanied with 
a ube of conduct more in unison wiih our 
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doctrine, and better calculated to diffuse 
it. ‘hechange was to be attributed to the 
circulation of the Bible, to the ecclesiastj. 
cal establishments which Dr. Buchanan 
recommended, to the labours of the Mis. 
sionaries, and the example of some of the 
highest resident Authorities. He inferred 
from the great diversity of native Cialects 
from Cape Comorin to the Isthmus of 
Suez, the necessity not only of translations, 
but of teaching the inhabitants our lan. 
guage, as the best vehicle of religious 
communication. The Portuguese had adopt. 
ed this plan, and their language had sur. 
vived their empire, and still continued to 
be the medium of propagating their mode 
of worship with a success with which we, 
in the zenith of our power, cannot keep 
pace. After a variety of useful remarks 
and interesting anecdotes, Mr. Money con- 
cluded with the following relation :— 


‘Between two and three years ago I] 
went from Bombay into the Mahratta coun- 
try, for the health of my family, and we 
encamped in the bosom of a beautiful grove 
at Lanocoly, about thirty miles from Poo- 
nah. One day, as our little girl, not three 
years old, was walking through the grove 
with her native servant, they approached 
an ancient and deserted Hindoo temple; 
the man, quitting the little child, stepped 
aside, and immediately paid his adorations 
to a stone idol, that was seated at the door 
of the temple. When he returned, the 
following dialogue took place between 
them :—-—‘ Saumy, what for you do 
that ?—*Oh Missy, that my god.’—* Your 
god!—Why your god a stone—your god 
no can see—no can hear-—-no can move. 
My God see every thing: my God make 
yvou—make me—make every thing.’ 


“We remained at this sequester -d 
place for fuur months, and the scene I have 
described was frequently repeated, Saumy 
never failed to repair to the temple, and 
the child never failed to rebuke him for his 
idvlatry. He became, notwithstanding, 
very much attached to her; and when he 
thought she was going to Europe, he said 
to her,‘ What will poor Saumy do when 
Missy go England ?—Saumy no father, no 
mother. She instantly replied, Oh Saumy, 
if vou love my God, he will be your Father 
and Mother too.’ 


“The old man, with tears in his eyes, 
promised to love her God. ‘¢ Then, 
said she, ‘vou must learn my prayers; 
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and she taught him the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Belief, and her morning and evening 
Hymns. One morning, when we were 
assembled to family worship, Saumy, of 
his own accord, quite unexpected, came 
‘nto the room, took his turban from his 
head, laid it on the floor, and, kneeling 
down, audibly repeated after me the Lord’s 
Prayer. From thencefurward there was a 
visible change in his whole conduct, par- 
ticularly in his regard for truth. He be- 
came anxious to learn English, that he 
might read the Bible, and, in a little time, 
jie accomplished the task.” 


The Rev. George Clayton remarked— 
« When I look at this Society, not as I 
behold it to-day in this crowded hall, where 
all is acclamation and triumph, but when 
} view it in the calm retirement of the 
study, and as I have lately done through the 
curtains of a sick chamber, I can truly say, 
1 am rapt in admiration of its constitution 
and movements: it comes over me in 
those forms of grandeur and majesty, which 
1 have really no language to describe. I 
took with amazement and delight at the 
unincumbered simplicity of its plan, for it 
vives the Bible, and the Bible only—at the 
amplitude of its range—for the field is the 
world; at the multitude of its agents, for 
these are not easily calculated—at the vast- 
ness of its resources, which exceed the 
most sanguine expectations—~at the mag- 
nificence of its successes, for these are now 
emblazoned in every dialect of the earth, 
and quartered on the escutcheon of almost 
every crowned head in Christendom. But, 
centlemen, it Is not precisely in these 
views, that the institution strikes my mind 
inst torcibly—it is the characteristic spirit 
which it breathes—it is the evangelical 
aspect which it’ wears—it is the moral 
power it exerts, which render it the won- 
ier of the world.” 


Mr. Clayton then proceeded to point out, 
with much eloquence, the unanimity of the 
Society’s friends, their candour and for- 
vearance towards their opponents, and the 
religious disinterestedness of its agents,and 
concluded as follows: ‘* Never dves this 
Society charm me so much, as when it 
liumbles itself and its achievements, and 
Says, ‘ Not unto us, not unto us, O Lord, 
but to thy Name, be all the glory.’ It was 
a gratifying circumstance, which is report- 
ed to have occurred at the coronation of 
our beloved Sovereign, (whom may God 
long preserve, and speedily restore !) When 
the youthful Monarch passed through that 
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ceremony, he i3 reported to have inguired, 
whether it was customary to receive the 
memorial of our Saviour’s death with the 
crown upon the head; to which the offi- 
ciating Archbishop replied, that there was 
no established law on the occasion: upon 
which the Sovereign immediately put off 
the crown, and deposited it at the foot of 
the altar, while he prostrated himself in a 
posture of profound humiliation. This is 
precisely what this Society lias done to-day, 
and will continue to do, as I hope, till the 
latest day of its existence. Let it not be 
forgotten, that it was when Nebuchadnez- 
zar swelled on the lofty turrets of that city, 
which he had raised as a monument of his 
glory, that a watcher, and an holy one 
from heaven, was sent to rebuke his pride, 
and to terminate his dominion. It was 
when Herod, on a set day, arrayed in gor- 
geous apparel, made an oration unto the 
people, and they cried, It is the voice of a 
god, and not of a man! that the angel of 
the Lord smote him, and he was eaten of 
worms, because he gave not to God the 
glory. And so soon as the worm of pride 
shall eat into the heart of this Society, so 
soon as this canker shall corrode that 
spreading tree, under whose shade the na- 
tions are reposing, so soon may we bid 
farewell to the prosperity of our institu- 
tion. But while harmony prevails, and for- 
bearance is exemplified, while disinterest- 
edness reigns, and the glory of all that is 
accomplished is unreservedly ascribed to 
the King of Heaven, so long this institution 
will realize, what I am sure is the wish of 
its warmest admirers and best friends, 
‘ Esto perpetua !” 


The Hon. Sir George Grey stated the 
readiness and pleasure with which foreign 
vessels, as well as our own, received the 
sacred gift of the Scriptures.—He was fol- 
lowed by John Weyland, jun. Esq. who 
expressed his great attachment to the So- 
ciety, as one of the wisest and noblest 
efforts which God ever put it in the heart 
of man to make for the promotion of his 
glory, and the good of our fellow-creatures. 
It was founded, he remarked, on the only 
solid principie of human improvement, tle 
moral equality of mankind; that principle 
which acknowledged that the poorest man 
in the poorest cottage, the wildest savage 
in the remotest desert las a soul as valua- 
ble in the eyes of his Creator, and which 
should be as valuable in the eyes of thase 
who have the power of protecting and in- 
structing him, as the greatest monarch 
on his throne. “It is this feeiiny,” re. 
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marked Mr, Weyland, “which soothes 
the mind of the philanthropist, in contem- 
plating the political inequalities of the hu- 
mar condition, which he must necessarily 
admit to be an essential part of the ordiia- 
tion of Providence towards a fallen world. 
it is the principle of maral equality too, as 
it is acted on by this Society, which more 
than compensates tothe man who 's $ufler- 
ing under the consequences of political ine- 
quality, all the supposed hardships of inis 
lot. For put the Bible into his hand, make 
him feel the objects we all feel, and instead 
of being the lowest in the scale, he 1s rais- 
¢d to the highest point of human happiness 
and usefulness; he becomes the member 
of a aristocracy, to which I heartily pray, 
that 1, and those whom I love, may belong ” 
Mr. W. having dwelt on the principle of 
the Society, felt desirous, as a country gen- 
tleman, to bear witness to its excellent 
practical effects; which he forcibly illus- 
trated by circumstances which had occur- 
red, within his own observation, of im- 
moral and profligate persons becoming 
useful and active members of the com- 
munity by means of their connection with 
Bible Associations. One man, in particu. 
lar, had thus saved 4s. 6d. a week to his 
family ; he was accustomed to spend week- 
ly 5s. at a public house; but a Bible bemg 
put into his hand he came to the penny as- 
sociation, and subscribed his penny: in six 
months from that period he increased it to 
6d.; and when told that it was not wished 
to deprive his family of the money, he grats- 
fully acknowledged that he had gained 4s. 
Gd. by means of the Association, and had 
to thank its conductors, not only for saving 
his money, but for making him a better 
man, and giving him the enjoyment of 
happiness, which he never before possess- 
ed, and for which he should never be able 
to repay them. 


To be concluded in our pest } 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


At the seventeenth anniversary of this 
institution, which was held May 6th, the 
Rev. D. Wilson preached the Annual Ser- 
mon, and forcibly pointed out from John iv. 
35, 36, First, the present state of this coun- 
try with respect to the means and dispvsi- 
tion for communicating the Gospel; and 
secondly, the openings in the heathen 
world for its reception. The meeting for 


receiving the Report and conducting the 
annual business of the Society, was aficr- 
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wards held at Freemason’s-hall; the right 
honourable Lord Gambier in the chair, 
attended by the Bishop of Gioucester, 
several of the Vice-Presidents, ard other 
officers of the Society, a large number of 
clergymen, and more than 12vu0 other 
members, both ladies and genulemen. 


The Report, which was by far the most 
encouraging yet presented to the Society, 
mentioned, among other interesting cir. 
cumstances, the baptism of twenty-one aciults 
in one day, from among the recaptured 
Negroes in the Colony of Sierra Leone, 
The income of the Society, instead of being 
diminished, as might have been expecied 
from the circumstances of the times, had 
increased during the last vear more than 
S000/; amounting to nearly 200 O01. Ow. 
ing to the increased demands on the So- 
ciety, the expenditure had not been much 
less than 22,0007. 


The principal speakers on this occasion 
were, the right honourable Lord Gambier ; 
the Bishop of Gloucester; the Kev John 
Paterson; the Kev Dr Thorp; KH, 
English, Esg.; the Rev. J. Bickers eth; 
Charlies Barclay, Esq M. P.; the Rev RK, 
P. Beachcroft; the Rev. J. W. Cuuning- 
ham; the Rev. D. Hughes; the Rev D. 
Wilson; the Rev. E. Burn; and the Rev. 
Hans Hamilton. Never have we witnessed, 
at any public meeting, a style of eloquence 
more solemn, chastised, and apprepriate, 
or a spirit more devotional and ardei', yet 
at the same time humble and affectionate, 
than on this occasion ;—and indeed it is but 
jusiice to add, that in general the anniver. 
sary meetings of the various religious 
charitable societies have been character. 
izea this year more than ever, by these 
laudable qualities—qualiies which do no 
less credit to the correct taste and judg- 
ment of the speakers than to their piety 
and indifference to worldly motives. It is 
gratifying to observe, and it ought surely 
to be viewed as a mark of the Divine bles- 
sing, and an omen for good—that those hu- 
man feelings which are but too apt at all 
times to intrude themselves even into the 
best of men engaged in the best of causes 
are scen more and more to yield to the 
hallowed influence of Christian principle; 
and that our charitable meetings are thus 
rendered scarcely tess beneficial to those 
employed in conducting them, than to those 
for whose benefit they are convened. 


The Rev. Daniel Corrie bas returned 
to bis mbours in India, His presence ! 
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gangland during the last two years has been 
hiebly useful to the cause of missions In 
sue East. The information he has convey- 
ed, and the zeal which he has excited will 
not be lost at home ; and in India his report 
of wliat he has witnessed here will, we trust, 
Lave considerable influence upon the Euro- 
pean residents. The Rev. Bernard Schmid, 
and the Rev. Deocar Schmid, two Luthe- 
ran Clergymen, brothers, bave accoimpa- 
nied him as missionaries. They were 
educated at the University of Jena, and 
have been for some time in England, pre- 
paring for missionary labours, under this 
Society. Their knowledge of languages 1s 
considerable. Vhey are accompanied by 
Mrs Deocar Se:mid, who from early habit 
and benevolence of character is well quali- 
fied to assist the Societ,’s plans of educa- 
tionin India; and also by Mi John Achng- 
ton, a native of the West Indies, whom Mer, 
Corrie brought with him trom the East, 
and who has been studying for the ministry 
in this country, but has now returned to 
India, to devote te the instruction of the 
young the years that must elapse till he 
is of due age to receive holy orders. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


On the Sth of June, the National Society 
for the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Clurch held its 
annual meeting at the Central School, in 
Baidwin’s Gardens. 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbu- 
ry took the chair, supported by the Archbi- 
shop of York, and the Bishops of Exeter, 
Salsbury, St. Asaph, Carlisie, Ely, Ches- 
ter, Gloucester, Oxford, and Llandaftl ; the 
Archdeacons of London, Buckingham, 
Northumberland, Huntingdon, and Chi- 
chester; Lords Kenyonand Radstock ; Mr. 
Wilberforce, Mr. Duncombe, Mr. Ashton 
Smith, Mr. G. Gipps, and a numerous and 
highly respectable assembly of the clergy 
and laity. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury opened 
the business of the day in nearly the follow- 
ing words:—“ I have the honour to meet 
you for the sixth time to receive the Annual 
Report of your General Committee; and I 
meet you with more than ordinary satis fac- 
tion, because the hopes which 1 ventured 
to express when last I filled this chair have 
been realized. The law-officers of the 
crown, by the gracious directions of his 
royal highness the Prince Regent, have 
wvepared acharter, which, having received 


o 
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the sanction of the great seal, has been 
this day accepted by your Committee, on 
bebalfof the members at large; and the 
National Society now constitutes one of the 
great incerporaied charities of the empire. 
Pnow request the Secretary to read us the 
Report.” 


The Report having been read by the 
Rev. T. T, Walmsley, the Secretary, his 
Grace thus resumei— 


“*T rise with great satisfaction, after 
hearing this Keport, because it develops 
most Clearly the progress of the national 
system under the care of your Committee, 
It appears that the number of sclwulars in 
your Central School hasiacreased one hun. 
dred and sixty nine; making the number 
now in attendance nine hundred and seven- 
tv-four, being us many as the school can 
conveniently hold; a decisive proof that the 
master and mistress have discharged their 
duty. ‘Phe state of the Central School is 
a matter of the very first importance, on 
the ground that it is the resort from 
wWhetice ail other schools are to receive in. 
formation 


‘The training of masters, another im. 
portant branch of the Committee’s care, 
has received parricular attention, and great 
numbers of those thus trained are now dif. 
fusing the system both in this kingdom and 
abroad. ‘these exertions have not been 
mace without incurring great expense; and 
it appears that the disbursements have ex. 
ceeded the annual receipts by upwards of 
10002. ‘This circumstance has been occa. 
sioned by many persons having withdrawn 
their subscriptions from the general fund, 
and applied them to the support of schools 
in their own immediate neighbourhood.— 
The expense of training masters in the Cen. 
tral School alone, during the last year, has 
been upwards of 500/. 


‘The extent to which the labours ot 
the Committee have gone may be estimat- 
ed, when we learn that not fewer than two 
hundred and thirty-three scliools have been 
united to this Society in the course of the 
last year, making the whole number now 
united one thousand and nine. 


“ Your attention is farther called to the 
increased number of children now under in- 
struction inthe principles of the Established 
Church. It is estimated that the scholars 


now taught upon the plan and principles of 


our Society, of whom no official intimation 
has been received bv the Committee, 
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amount to no Jess than forty thousand. 
Of these, it is probable that many are im 
act united to District Conimittees in the 
country, though no regular return has yet 
been received from them. lam happy to 
say, that the scholars, of whom regular re- 
turns have been received bv the Secretary, 
aineunt to one hundred and fifty-five thou- 
sand, ‘he number of scholars now edu- 
‘ating according to the plan and principles 
of our Society, cannot, therefore, be much 
iess than two hundred thousand. Whea 
vou connect this statement with the rapid 
succession of scholars which takes place in 


our schools, some idea may be formed of 


the good which bas been done, and which 
is now doing, throughout the island. Nor 
has the benctit of our plan been confined to 
this kingdom only; the colonies and seve- 
ral foreign nations have largely partici- 
pated; a reflection which to the liberal 
feelings of an Englishman will afford the 
highest gratification, 


‘The expenditure of our funds has pro- 
ceeded nearly to their whole extent; and I 
trust we have not been faulty in giving an 
assurance, that although there is a defi- 
ciency atpresent,we expecta fresh spring in 
the bounty of our fellow-countrymen. Three 
thousand pounds only now remain, and this 
we will libersily dispense, trusting that 
when the public know our wants, and see 

nur efforts, we shall not lave reason to re- 
eret our liberality. 


‘* The result of the whole appears to be, 
hat with a sum of about 40,099/. upwards 
fathousand schools have been united with 

this Society, and two hundred (housand 
childven are entoving the bencfit of a reli- 
rious education, We hope this result 
sews that your Committee have endea- 
voured to do their dutv. It must not, and 
will not be forgouen, that putting books 
into the hands of this immense popula- 
ton, may be the meons of doing infinite 
goud, if rightly supermtended; and the 
means of doing infinite mischief, if left 
loose and undirected to iueir proper clian- 
neh”? 


Mr. Jostina Watson, the treasurer, stated, 
that the Vice-Chancellor and tlhe Lard 
Chief Baron, the auditors of the accounts, 
Lad commissioned him to express ther satis. 
tuction at being enabled to render their 
services to the Seciety.—Various persons 
of distinction spoke at the meeting, and 
concurred in testifying the merits and the 
immporcance of the institution. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOY, 
SOCIETY. 


The Anniversary Meeting of the Bri. 
tish and Foreign Scliool Suciety Was held 
on Tuesday, May 13ih, at Freemasons’. 
hali. 


His Grace the Duke of Bedford took the 
chair, and was accompanied by the Mar. 
quis of Tavistock ; Sir John Jackson, Bart., 
Sir James Mackintosh, M. P.; Mr. Bar. 
clay, M.P.; Mr, Brougham, M. P. ; his 
Excellency the French Ambassador ; Lord 
Ossulston; Lord Wm. Russell; the Sulton 
Katteghery; Baron Strandman; Dr. Ha. 
mel; Mr. Mallett, the Secretary of the 
Elementary School Society at Paris ; Mr. 
Moran; and a considerable number of 
Ministers from various parts of the coun. 
trv. His teyal Highness the Duke of Sus. 
sex shore’ 0 entered, and took a par; 
in the proceedings. 


The Report stated, that the sum of 
10,C00/. which was required to clear off 
some old debis, and erect a proper school. 
house, liad, with an additional sum, been 
procured within the lust year. Mr. Owen, 
of Lanark, had contributed 10002. to this 
vested subscription, The new system had 
been wideiy spread in every quarter of the 
world Ta cthe Borough of Southwark 
Free-Schools, 12,000 children had been 
educated, independently of their forming a 
centre, from which instructers were initiat- 
ed into the system, and sent to every part 
of the world. A Jews’ School, for the 
education of 400 boys, had been established 
in Houndsditch. Satisfactory accounts 
were received from Scotland and Ireland : 
in the latter country, the Catholic Clergy, 
in Many instances, had lent their aid to 
the diffusion of education, according to 
the new system. Similar intelligence 
wus received from India, where the mis- 
sionaries co operated in the undertaking 
In France, according to the informatio: 
conveyed by Mr Moran (who first inte 
duced the system into that country), a vers 
Nberal support had been given by the 
king, the duke de la Chartre, count Laine, 
and several prefects and other functiona- 
ries. His majesty had directed that the 
Catholic and Protestant boys should be 
educated in different schools, to admit 
of their receiving religious instruction 
from their several pastors. In Russia and 
the North of Europe, it received eveis 
support. In Kove, ne objections had beci 


















* raised against its introduction ; and cardi- 
nal Gonsalvi,on the part of the pope, de- 
sired that the Society’s books should be 
forwarded for perusal. In the kingdom of 
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Hayti, it had also obtained a footing ; and 
also in Spain, Africa, America, Sierra 
Leone, and other places, 


VIEW GF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


HE occurrences of the last month, both 
reign and domestic, have exciied more 
sian usual interest. 


The whole of the South-American Conti- 
nent appears to be on the verge of the most 
important changes. Both in the Portuguese 
and Spanish dominions the successes of the 
popular party against the royalists have of 
iatle been very considerable. Pernambuco 
-specially has made the most strenuous 
efforts to throw off the yoke, and lias been 
wined by several of the neighbouring pro- 
yinces; so that, upon the whole, there is 
every probability for supposing that the 
neriod is not far distant, in which South 
‘America will achieve its independence, and 
open new prospects of the most importart 
kind to the hopes and energies of the Euro- 


pean world, 


The difficulties with which the royal 
house of Portugal have bad to contend in 
ihe Brazils, have been accompanied with 
serious revolutionary movements in the pa- 
rent state. A conspiracy for subverting 


GREAT 


tie right honourable Manners Sutton 
has been appointed Speaker of the House 
6! Commons, in the room of the late Speak- 
er, Mr. Abbot, whose ill health has obliged 
with to retire from his hich office, amidst 
ue etlogies and regrets of men of every 
party and opinion, both im and out of the 
lintse He has been rewarded with the 
utle of Baron Colchester, of Colchester, 
and a pension of 4,000/ per annum for his 
own ifey with 30002. per aunum for the two 
“Ves MEXt IN SuUCCEessiun. 


The finance committee have estimated 
tha 4, «¢ . ’ . -e e 
net. Care produce of the nublic income at 





wre Nv mmilions:; the expenditure for 
As ts at 67,817,7 $21. ; and of 1818, at 
P6857 As, however, each of the 
inchides fomteen or fifteen 
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the regency, and organizing anew system 
of government, has been detected, and for 
the time apparently suppressed ; but it is 
siill evident thata large number of persons 
in Portugal feel unwilling to submit much 
longer with cordiality to a trans-atlantic 
government; and that the royal family will 
be uitimately oblired to make a decisive 
choice between the evils which on every 
side are gathering around them. 


It gives us much pleasure to find, that 
the Congress of the United States hare 
authorized their President to negotiate with 
all governments in which thev have ac- 
credited agents respecting the best means 
of effecting an entire and immediate aboli- 
tionof the Slave Trade. They also wisi 
Great Britain to receive into the colony of 
sierra Leone, free People of Colour from 
the United States ; or, in case of this being 
refused, that we and other maritime powers 
should guaranty the permanent neutrality 
ofa similar colony, to be established at the 
expense of the United States, on some 
other part of the African coast. 


BRITAIN, 


debt, the revenue, it is calculated, will ex- 
ceed the expenditure by two or three mii 
lions per annum, even independently of the 
probable improvement which may be ex. 
pected in the general circumstances of the 
country. The net revenue for the vear. 


- ~ 


ending April 5, 1817, was 52,850,3232, 


The trials of the state prisoners have 
occupied a considerable portion of public 
attention and anxiety during the last 
month: the particulars are doubtless knowra 
to nll our readers, and need not therefore 
be here repeated, After a minute investi- 
gation, Which lasted a whole week, and 
excited the most intense interest, Watson, 
who was first put to the bar, being fonnd 
Not Guilty, the other prisoners were libe- 
rated without any witnesses heing called. 
Luis result has, of course, produced on the 
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minds of the public very difierent tmpres- 
Sions; Put it seems on all hands to be ad- 
Miiited, that sedit ious, and indeed treasona- 
ble conspiracies, of a very decnied and 
atrocious character, have bcen proved to 
have exist d ; and iiat however ignoubdic the 
Consp rators, or ridiculous some Of their 
projects when contiasted with the inade- 
quacy of the:r powers, vet that an oxtensive 
and ovgamzed plan was acteaily formed tor 
subverting the presen: government, and tor 
estabis!ong a system a the most wild es 
revolutionary na‘ure. It : aS not the tault 
of the conspirators that it < not suceced: 
nor ought the miserable aectn of their 
plot tobe admitved as an extenuation of the 
guilt ofits projectors. ‘The principal wit. 
ness for the prosecution was a man of the 
name of Castles, whose disreputable cha. 
racter, as Well as his inflammatory mode of 
procedure in the character of a spy and 
secret informer, appear to have operated 
very much in favour of the prisoners. At 
all times, the evidence of persons wilia are 
thenmiscives implicated in criminal transac- 
tions, isto be received with caution ; and it 
certainiv dves appear, and is indeed ex- 
pressiv stated in the late Report of the Se- 
eret Committee of the House of Lords, that 
instances liave of late occurred of persons 
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fomenting those conspiracies which they 


were authorized only todetect. Yet allow- 
ing the utmost for these palliating circum. 
stunces, the general leading fact of the ex- 
istence of a bold and negeier een gn to sub. 
vert the present system of “things has been 
unequiv orally established ; and, in the opi- 
nion of Parliament, (as far as that opinion 
bas been hitherto expressed,) the necessity 
for the continued suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act stillremains. Indeed, under 
present circumstances, it certainly appears, 
however painful the sacrifice, to be neces- 
sary not only for the peace “= communt- 
tv at large, but also for the benefit of the 
deluded individuals of whose suflerings the 
leaders of revolt are glad to avail them- 
selves, to allow Government the power of 
ac ‘taining 3 yotoriousiv factto us charscters, 
We deeply lament the necessity, but would 
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not, therefore, wish to see the public 

safety risked by ceiving for a short time, 
til the next meeting ‘of Parhame: nt, this 
mmporiant power——The recent distur. 
banees m the North, where tumults of a 
serious kind have arisen, affecting particy. 
lar'yv che counties of Nottingham and Dep. 
by, and part of Yorkshire, are a strong ar. 
gument for the further suspension These 
iumulits were prompily suppressed, (the 
more promptly on account of this very sus. 
pension,) and a large number of persons 
tuken into custody. We rejoice, however, 
to find that neither these nor preceding 
riots have been encouraged by any persong 
of consideration, or even by the neighbour. 
ing farmers and tradesmen; 80 that we 
may reasonably hope, that in proportion as 
the fatuity of such plots and the character 
of the ringleaders are discovered, the mis. 
guided part of the populace, in every part 
of the kingdom, will return to their ancient 
lovalty and submission to constituted au. 
thorities. Should Providence bless us, a3 
thers appears every reason to expect, wii): 
an abundant harvest, and its consequent 
benefits, the discontented will lose one of 
their most powerful instruments of popular 
delusion: for great as have been the wants 
and privations of the poor, they have beer 
rather the instrument and pretext employed 
by a few seditious individuals to stir mer 
up against the government, than the mo 

tive cause in which such proceedings 
originated. 































A measure proposed by the chancellor «: 
the exchequer is now before the House 0! 
Commons, tor facilitating the erection ¢ 
places of worship in connection with the 
Established Church,in those parishes whet 
the existing r churches and epi iscopal chapels 
are neutic tent for the public accommoda 
tion. The details of the measure are Ni 
yet completed; but our readers will rejnic’ 
with tis that something, at least, is to be * 
length done on a subject of such vital i 
portance both to the interests of 
Kstabtished Charch, and of Christianit: ® 
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